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THE  publication  of  any  new  work,  seems  to 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  arrogance  in  the  au- 
thor, who,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  presenting- it  to  th« 
public,  is  understood  to  declare,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  possesses  a  greater  share  of  merit  than  any  thing 
that  has  ever  before  been  published  on  the  same  sub*- 
ject.  For,  why  should  he  trouble  the  world  with  the 
perusal  of  what  has  been  surpassed  by  others  who 
have  written  before  him  ? 

Now,  this  arrogance,  whether  real  or  apparent, 
he  may  be  sure,  his  readers  will  not  fail  to  re- 
venge upon  him,  in  the  severity  of  that  condem- 
nation which  awaits  him  at  their  hands,  provided  he 
fails  in  answering  their  expectations.  Hence*  he  is 
seen  to  present  himself  before  them,  not  as  an 
instructor  but  as  a  criminal ;  and  the  first  thing  which 
he  offers  is  an  apology,  or,  in  other  words,  a  preface, 
in  which  he  very  modestly  brings  forward  and  urges 
every  plea,  that  might  be  supposed  to  extenuate  the 
crime  of  attempting  to  benefit  his  family,  lu>  friends, 
and  the  public,  by  the  result  of  his  labor?. 
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That  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  may  go 
through  this  part  of  his  task,  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  which  custom  has  imposed,  he  would  beg  the 
reader  to  consider,  that  the  Grammatical  Art,  like 
every  other,  proceeds  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
jsteps,  towards  perfection ;  that  of  the  many  gram- 
mars of  the  English  language  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, there  are  but  few,  if  any,  that  are  not  liable 
to  some  serious  objections;  that  the  subject  is  one 
of  very  considerable  importance  ;  and,  consequentl)', 
that,  if  the  author  of  the  following  treatise  shall  be 
found  to  have  improved,  though  in  a  slight  degree, 
upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  may  justly 
Ijope  to  escape  censure.  Of  the  reasons  why  he  has 
been  encouraged  to  indulg-c  this  expectation,  it  will 
be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  few. 

The  grammars  of  our  language,  that  are  most  in 
use  among  us,  proceed,  with  but  little  variation,  or, 
the  plan  of  Lowth  and  others  of  our  early  grammari- 
ans, who  followed,  too  closely,  the  idiom  and  con 
struction  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Of  the  grammars  that 
have  been  formed  on  this  plan,  Murray's  has  been, 
generally,  and,  perhaps,  justly,  considered  the  best 
Yet  this,  in  addition  to  other  faults  that  might  be 
3nentioned,  is,  in  many  respects,  destitute,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  that  simplicity  which  is  so  desirable  in 
works  of  this  kind.  He  has,  for  instance, /re  mode? 
of  the  verb,  and  six  tenses.  In  the  following  gram.- 
mar,  the  learner  will  find  but  three  modes  and  two 
tenses.  And  these  are  all,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  find  in  the  English  hmguagr 
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These  are  formed  by  variations  of  the  verb  itself. — 
For  the  others  we  are  indebted  to  an  absurd  imitation 
of  the  Latin,  a  language,  which,  in  many  respects, 
possesses  not  the  slightest  analogy  to  ours.  In  the 
formation  of  these  superfluous  modes  and  tenses, 
certain  verbs,  called  auxiliaries,  have  been  employed. 
And  the  connection  of  one  of  these  with  the  princi- 
pal verb,  it  is  said,  constitutes  a  mode  or  tense  or  the 
latter ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  the 
auxiliary  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  principal  verb. 
But  if  this  is  a  good  principle,  it  should  be  applied  as 
far  as  it  will  go ;  and  then,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Gray,  "  we  should  be  rich  in  modes  far  beyond 
Greece  or  Rome."  Must,  for  example,  modifies  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected,  andj 
according  to  the  principle  just  mentioned,  it  should 
constitute  a  mode  of  the  verb.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  such  verbs  as  ought,  desire,  intend, 
permit,  seek,  &c.  which  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
considered  modes  and  tenses  of  the  verb  as  have,  shall, 
■will,  may,  can.  If  /  can  love  constitutes  a  potential 
mode  of  the  verb  to  love,  why  may  not,  /  must  love 
constitute  a  compulsory,  and  /  ought  to  love,  an  obli- 
gatory mode  of  the  same  verb  ? 

Upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Latin  verb,  there 
do,  indeed,  appear,  in  some  of  its  tenses,  certain 
indications,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, might  go  far  in  supporting  the  opinion,  that 
these  tenses  were  formed  by  the  aid  of  certain  verbs 
corresponding  with  our  auxiliaries,  compounded  with 
some  radical  word.     But  if  so,  these  verbs  have  sV 
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coalesced  with  the  radical  word,  as  to  be  inseparable 
from  it ;  and  the  radical  word,  in  its  primitive  state, 
is,  now,  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  language.  But 
the  case  is  far  different  with  the  English  verb.  Be- 
yond the  past  tense,  it  remains  unchanged.  It  never 
coalesces  with  the  auxiliary  ;  but  receives  into  con- 
nection with  it,  now  one  auxiliary,  then  another,  and 
agayi  refuses  all  connection  with  any,  as  the  sense 
may  require.  Since,  therefore,  the  verb  is  a  word 
independent  of  the  auxiliary,  and  distinct  from  it, 
every  principle  of  grammar  requires,  that  it  should 
be  considered  and  explained  by  itself.  A  Latin 
noun  has  six  cases ;  and  accordingly,  our  earliest 
grammars  contrived  to  supply  the  English  noun  with 
the  same  number,  thus  : 

Nomi?iative.  A  man. 

Genitive.        Of  a  man. 

Dative.  To  or  for  a  man. 

Accusative.    A  man. 

Vocative.        O  man. 

Ablative.       "With,  from,  in,  by,  a  man. 

At  length,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  noun  itself 
is  one  word,  and  that  of,  to,  for,  0,  -with,  from,  in,  by, 
are  so  many  other  words,  and  therefore  not  cases  of 
the  noun.  And,  that  the  same  sagacity,  which  lead  to 
this  discovery,  did  not  also  find  out,  that  the  auxilia- 
ry verbs  are  really  distinct  verbs  of  themselves,  and 
not  modes  and  tenses  of  other  verbs,  is  matter  of 
surprise.  A.nd,  now,  since  it  has  been  found,  that 
our  noun,  instead  of  six  cases,  has  really  but  half  that 
number,  the  learner  finds  his  task  rendered  comoar- 
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atively  easy  ;  his  memory  not  being  burdened  with  a 
number  of  useless  cases  and  more  useless  definitions 
of  them,  nor  his  understanding  confounded  with  the 
absurdity  of  cases  having  no  foundation  in  the  genius 
of  his  language. 

The  case  is  precisely  similar,  in  regard  to  a  passive 
voice,  which,  it  is  quite  obvious,  the  English  verb 
has  not.  But,  it  is  said,  the  Latin  verb  has  a  passive 
voice,  and  why  not  the  English  ?  The  framers  of  the 
English  language,  not  the  grammarian,  must  answer 
that  question.  He  must  take  the  language  as  they 
made  it ;  he  must  not  foist  into  it  voices,  modes,  tens- 
es, cases,  which  it  has  not.  But  the  Latin  has  two 
voices.  Granted : — and  the  Greek  has  three,  and  the 
Hebrew  has  Jive,  and  the  English  has  owe,-  and  it 
needs  no  more.  /  am  loved,  is  not  the  passive  voice 
of  the  verb  to  love.  J9m  is  a  verb,  /  its  nominative, 
and  loved  is  a  participle  agreeing  with  /.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  said  that  some  tenses  of  the  Latin 
passive  voice  are  formed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries, 
and  why  may  not  an  entire  passive  voice  of  the  En- 
glish verb  be  formed  in  the  same  way  ?  The  fact 
here,  as  it  regards  the  Latin  verb,  is  not  correctly 
stated.  Amatus  sum  is  not  the  perfect  tense  passive 
of  Amo.  Sum  is  the  present  tense  of  itself,  and  amatvs 
is  the  perfect  participle  of  amo.  But  if  it  were  a  per- 
fect tense  passive,  this  wTould  be  no  good  reason  for 
forming,  without  the  least  shadow  of  necessity,  a 
whole  passive  voice  to  the  English  verb,  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries. 

This  method  ©f  forming  the  variation  of  the  En- 
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glish,  on  the  model  of  the  Latin  verb,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  additional  perplexity  to  the  learner,  from 
the  names  by  which  the  tenses  have  been  designated. 
Thus  amabam  is  an  imperfect  tense  ;  and  the  English 
Verb,  it  has  been  thought,  must,  of  course,  have  a 
tense  corresponding  to  it — /  loved.  But  /  loved  is  a 
form  of  the  verb  which,  uniformly,  expresses  not 
imperfect  but  perfect  action.  And,  to  make  the  mat- 
ter  still  worse  for  the  learner,  a  definition,  suited  to 
the  Latin  imperfect,  is  given  for  this  English  perfect 
or  past  tense  :  so  that,  when  the  learner,  having  well 
stored  his  memory  with  definitions  and  rules,  pro- 
ceeds to  parsing,  he  meets,  at  every  step,  with  in- 
stances that  contradict  them,  and  he  does  not  be- 
come a  tolerable  grammarian,  till  he  has  been  taught 
to  unlearn  more  than  half  what  he  had  learned.  I 
speak  here  from  experience,  having  found  scarce  any 
difficulty  in  teaching  boys  how  to  translate  Latin 
into  English  or  English  into  Latin,  so  great,  as  that' 
which  arises  from  the  cause  just  mentioned. 

Another  Source  of  perplexity  to  the  learner,  whfctfi 
is  removed,  in  some  measure  at  least,  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  is  the  Article,  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
The  author  has  never  yet  met  with  a  single  pupil, 
during  a  course  of  considerable  experience  in  teach- 
ing, who,  after  having  studied,  in  his  grammar,  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  article,  knew  what  to  make 
of  it.  The  purposes  of  language  render  it  necessa- 
ry, that  there  should  be,  not  only  general  terms, 
that  is,  names,  by  which  to  designate  classes  of  tilings, 
but  also  a  set  of  words,  by  which  these  general  terms 
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should  be  restricted,  so  as  to  point  out  one,  or  more 
from  the  whole  class.  Words  of  this  class  are  called 
adjectives.  But,  there  are  evidently  two  classes  of 
adjectives ;  one,  which  designates  their  subjects,  by 
describing  or  marking  their  qualities ;  the  other,  by  & 
reference  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse.  These  two  clas- 
ses, therefore,  of  adjectives,  ought  to  be  distinguish- 
ed. This,  the  author  has  done.  The  first,  he  has 
termed  attributive,  the  second  definitive,  adjectives. 
To  the  class  of  the  latter,  the  article  properly  belongs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Latin  has  been  sup- 
posed destitute  of  articles,  and  that  essays  have 
been  written,  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  English 
over  it,  in  this  particular ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  La- 
tin has  as  many  definitives  as  the  English,  if  not  more; 
only  they  happened,  by  some  chance  or  other,  to  be 
ranked  with  the  pronouns,  while  two  of  our  defini- 
tives were  detached  from  the  rest,  and  classed  by 
themselves,  under  a  distinct  name.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance of  importance,  wherein  the  Latin  defini- 
tives differ  from  the  English  articles,  is  this,  that  the 
former  may  be  used  without  the  nouns  to  which  they 
refer,  but  the  latter  cannot ;  and  this  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  other  definitives,  in  our  own 
language,  differ  from  them,  a  circumstance,  which, 
was  not  judged  of  sufficient  moment,  to  entitle  them 
to  different  names.  All  definitives  agree  in  this,  that 
they  refer  the  reader,  for  a  description  of  their  sub- 
jects, to  something  either  preceding  or  following, 
in  the  order  of  discourse.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  classed  together  under  the  same  denomination. 
1* 
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Some  further  alteration  has  been  made,  in  the  clas- 
sification of  a  few  words,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  learner,  in  ena- 
bling him,  the  more  easily  and  perfectly,  to  under- 
stand their  nature  and  use.  That,  for  instance,  which, 
in  certain  circumstances,  has  been  usually  considered 
a  conjunction,  is  here  made  to  hold  its  rank  invaria- 
bly as  a  pronoun.      As,  also,  has,  in  certain  cases, 
been  ranked  with  the  pronouns.     This  was  unavoid- 
able, since  there  are  forms  of  expression  continu- 
ally recurring,  which  cannot  be  analyzed,  nor  even 
understood,  if  we  consider  these  words  as  conjunc- 
tions.    For,  when  a  teacher  tells  his  pupil,  that  a 
certain  word  is  a  conjunction  and  that  it  connects  the 
members  of  a  sentence,  he  tells  him  what  can  be  of 
but  little  service,  unless  he  explains  the  nature  of 
that  connection  and  the  principle  on  which  it  de- 
pends.    As  and  that,  however,  do  not  always  "con- 
nect words  or  sentences  together."    In  the  following 
grammar,  the  reader  will  find  the  class  of  conjunc- 
tions very  much  reduced  below  the  usual  number. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  principle  which  Dr. 
Gray  has  laid  down  in  his  grammar,  namely,    "  that 
it  is  the  grammatical  connexions  of  werds  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  not  the  logical  connexions  of  our  ideas, 
that  belong  to  the  grammarian."     By  this  principle, 
because,  therefore,  -wherefore,  though,  vntess,  for,  and 
some  others,  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  conjunc- 
tions, in  which  those  only  have  been  retained.,  that 
effect  the  Syntax  of  sentences. 
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Under  the  head  of  Syntax,  the  unnecessary  multi- 
plication of  notes,  has  been  avoided.  Students  are 
apt  to  pass  over  slightly  those  remarks  that  are 
thrown  into  the  margin.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  work  from  growing  into  an  inconve- 
nient size,  the  author  has  thought  it  better  to  leave 
it  with  the  reader  himself  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
what  is  advanced,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  different  parts,  than,  by  de- 
fending his  positions,  at  every  step,  to  disfigure  his 
page  with  a  multiplicity  of  notes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  addition  of  several  rules  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary, and  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  case 
seemed  to  require  it,  not  only  examples  have  been 
given  to  illustrate  the  rule,  but  such  explanations 
added,  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  the  task,  both  of 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil, the  more  easy  and  agreeable. 

On  points  that  are  sufficiently  plain  of  them- 
selves, but  little  has  been  said.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disgusting  to  a  youth  of  spirit,  than  to  find,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  of  our  grammars,  the  plainest  things 
elucidated  with  an  importunate  repitition  of  illustra- 
tions and  examples.  For  instance,  we  have  some- 
times met  with  a  long  catalogue  of  nouns  with  the 
article,  set  down  as  exercises  for  parsing!  The  in- 
genious youth  resentss  uch  a  method  of  instruction, 
as  not  only  trifling  in  itself,  but  as  conveying  an  im- 
putation unfavorable  to  his  understanding,  as  though 
he  were  unable,  without  ar  great  deal  of  pains,  to 
comprehend  the  plainest  matters.  If  the  author  has 
transgressed  the  maxim  "  quic  quid  precipies,  brevis 
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esto,"  it  is  where  he  had  prejudice  to  oppose.  HerCj 
however,  copiousness  is  necessary.  For,  it  is  much 
easier  to  inculcate  a  new  truth,  than  to  vanquish  an 
old  error. 

Under  the  head  of  Syntax,  the  combination  of  the 
auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb  has  been  treated, 
and  more  than  ordinary  attention  paid  to  the  con- 
struction of  clauses  and  members,  and  to  their  con.- 
nexion  with  the  pronoun  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

Through  the  whole  work  the  introduction  of  new 
technical  terms,  has  been  studiously  avoided.  A  re- 
gard to  perspicuity  has  been  offered  by  some,  as  an 
apology  for  discarding-  the  old,  and  introducing-  new 
grammatical  terms.  JVoyn,  for  example,  it  is  said,  is  a 
word  unintelligible  to  the  mere  English  scholar;  and 
the  word  name  has  been  introduced  in  its  place.  For 
the  same  reason  substitute  has  been  substituted  for 
pronoun.  But,  is  any  advantage  likely  to  be  gained 
by  such  innovations  ?  Nouto  is  used  to  designate  a 
certain  class  of  words,  the  nature  of  which  must  be 
explained,  before  the  learner  shall  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  sort  of  words  is  intended.  But  will  the 
mere  designation  of  this  class  of  words  by  the  term 
name,  supercede  the  necessity  of  such  explanation  ! 
So  far  from  it,  that  the  explanation  becomes  more 
necessary  than  before.  For  the  word  name  having- 
been  by  habit,  associated  in  the  learner's  mind  with 
only  a  part  of  that  class  of  words  called  nouns,  will 
be  apt  to  mislead  him,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  insist 
upon  it,  that  what  grammarians  call  appclhr.iw 
nouns,  and  they  only,  are  designated  by  the  term 
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Thus,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  rendered  doubly  dif- 
ficult :  for  he  must  first  banish  from  his  pupil's  mind 
that  meaning  of  the  term  name,  which  use  has  ren- 
dered familiar,  before  he  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
connecting  it  there,  with  that  more  extensive  mean- 
ing, in  which  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  grammatical  term. 
By  taking,  on  the  contrary,  a  term  unknown  to  his 
pupil,  and,  therefore,  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
any  set  of  objects,  one  half  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  avoided, 

It  is  folly  to  complain  of  the  darkness  of  technical 
terms.  Technical  terms  there  must  be,  in  every  art ; 
and,  provided  they  are  otherwise  unexceptionable, 
the  more  remote  they  lie  from  the  style  of  ordina- 
ry conversation,  the  better.  What  a  mass  of  ab- 
surdity and  nonsense  has  been  introduced  into  the  sci- 
ence of  Metaphysics,  by  rejecting  those  terms  that 
use  had  ascertained,  through  a  vain  desire  of  render- 
ing the  abstruse  subjects  embraced  in  that  science, 
plain  to  the  class  of  ordinary  readers !  Chymistry, 
which  may  be  denominated  the  Metaphysics  of  matter, 
possesses  a  vocabulary  of  terms  sufficiently  unintel- 
ligible, it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  common  reader ; 
and  yet  the  learned  world  would  hardly  counten- 
ance a  proposal  to  banish  this  vocabulary,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  one  composed  of  words,  in  com- 
mon and  familiar  use. 

Substitute,  as  a  grammatical  term,  is  still  worse  than 
name  ;  for  the  words  thus  denominated  are  not  the  on- 
ly ones,  that  may  be  substituted  for  other  words.  The 
verb  do  is  a  substitute,  in  certain  cases.     Yes,  no,  and 
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many  other  particles,  are  very  convenient  and  impor- 
tant substitutes.  Pronoun  means  for,  or  in  place  of,  a 
noun,  and  describes  the  office  of  that  part  of  speech, 
as  precisely  as  any  other  term  could  possibly  do.  Pro- 
nouns, it  is  true,  sometimes  represent  clauses,  or 
members  of  sentences,  but,  it  is  because  they  are  to 
be  construed  as  nouns. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  forwarn  the  reader,  that  he  is  not  to  expect, 
in  the  following  pages,  any  thing  relating  to  Pro- 
nunciation, Etymology,  or  Elocution.  The  task  of 
teaching  the  proper  sounds  of  the  letters,  in  their 
almost  endlessly  diversified  combinations  into  sylla- 
bles and  words,  appeared  too  difficult  to  be  attempt- 
ed in  a  work,  such  as  this.  Besides,  it  may  admit  of 
a  doubt,  whether  any  thing  can  be  effected  to  pur- 
pose on  this  subject,  by  written  instructions.  If  we 
would  teach  others  the  sounds  of  words,  the  ear,  not 
the  eye,  is  the  organ  to  be  addressed.  The  same 
remark  will  extend  to  tones,  emphasis,  and  accent, 
which  are  the  principles  of  Elocution.  Something, 
doubtless,  may  be  effected  here,  by  written  instruc- 
tions, though  not  by  written  instructions  alone.  But, 
the  subject  is  so  extensive  and  important,  that  it  de- 
mands to  be  treated  as  a  separate  art,  which  those 
who  would  acquire,  must  have  recourse  to  the  works 
of  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  others,  together  with  in- 
structions from  the  living  voice  of  a  competent  teacher. 

As  to  Etymology,  the  easiest,  and  indeed  the 
only  way  U)  obtain  a  competent  skill  in  it,  is  by  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  as 
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they  are  called ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  stu- 
dy of  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley ."  All  this  is  neces- 
sary to  make  even  a  tolerable  Etymologist :  any  thing 
less  would  make  a  pedant. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
have  professed  to  treat  of  these  subjects  in  a  trea- 
tise on  grammar,  have  not  been  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing more  than  their  subject  demanded.  Grammar 
has  been  denned  "  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  any 
language  properly.*'  If  this  definition  be  correct, 
grammar  is,  indeed,  a  very  extensive  subject,  com- 
prehending Orthoepy,  Elocution,  and  Rhetoric,  as 
well  as  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Proso- 
dy. The  word,  however,  does  not  seem  to  imply  all 
this.  It  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signi- 
fies to  write,  and  the  grammarian,  therefore,  it  would 
seem,  has  to  do  with  written  language  only.  And, 
should  he  succeed  in  teaching  how  to  write  the  lan- 
guage of  which  he  treats,  correctly,  he  will  have  ac- 
complished all  that  his  subject  requires  of  him.  This 
is  all,  at  least,  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  work 
now  presented  to  the  reader ;  and  the  author  is  quite 
sensible,  that,  with  the  little  time,  talent,  and  patience 
that  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  if  more 
had  been  attempted,  less  had  been  effected. 

The  principles  contained  in  the  following  essay, 
are  the  result  of  an  investigation,  rendered  necessa- 
ry, by  the  business  of  teaching,  and  they  are  now  di- 
gested into  systematic  form,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  serviceable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
fab  orious  and  important  undertaking  of  giving  instruct 
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tion  to  the  rising  generation.  They  are  presented 
to  the  public,  as  an  evidence  of  the  author's  desire, 
that  our  country  may  become  as  independent  in  re- 
gard to  literary  productions,  as  nature  has  destined 
it  to  be,  in  regard  to  those  of  the  soil  and  the  manu- 
factory. Whether  this  publication  shall,  in  any  de- 
gree, contribute  to  this  desirable  effect,  will  depend 
upon  the  reception  the  work  may  meet  with,  from 
those  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  To  them  it  belongs 
to  decide  what  shall  be  its  fate  ;  with  them,  there- 
fore, tha  author  cheerfully  leaves  it,  assured,  that  if 
it  possesses  merit  sufficient  to  preserve  it,  they  will 
favor  it  with  their  approbation,  and  if  not,  that  it  will 
be  but  one  more  added  to  the  number  of  those  books 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  published. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  following  work,  it  may 
be  proper  also  to  mention,  that,  of  the  works  of 
others  which  have  been  consulted,  there  is  none, 
from  which  greater  aid  has  been  derived,  than  from 
"The  Elements  of  English  Grammar,"  a  volume,  in 
which  Dr.  Gray  has  compressed,  within  the  compass 
of  144  duodecimo  pages,  more  useful  information  on, 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Murray's  octavo  Grammar  of  267  pages.  This  work 
from  the  pen  of  that  very  lively  writer,  would,  indeed, 
have  rendered  the  present  publication  unnecessary, 
were  it  not,  that,  in  avoiding  the  extreme  into  which 
Murray  and  others  had  gone,  Dr.  Gray  seems  to  have 
approached  the  opposite  one,  that  of  simplifying 
things  too  frrr. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  that  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  following  work  coincide  with  the  laws 
of  our  language  and  with  the  best  authorities;  it  is 
hoped,  on  the  other,  that  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
between  it  and  any  other  single  work  of  the  same 
kind,  will  be  found  sufficiently  numerous  and  impor- 
tant to  secure  it  against  the  charge  of  being  a  super- 
fluous publication. 
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GRAMMAR  unfolds  the  princi- 
ples of  a  language,  and  the  laws  of 
written  composition. 

Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
viz.  Orthography,  JLnalogy,  Syntax, 
and  Prosody. 

I.  Orthography  teaches  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  characters  employed  in 
written  language. 

II.  Analogy  distinguishes  words  in- 
to classes,  and  shews  the  changes  that 
they  undergo. 

III.  Syntax  shews  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  words,  as  they  are 
arranged  in  discourse. 

IV.  Prosody  treats  of  the  laws  of 
versification, 
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I.  ORTHOGRAPHY, 

ORTHOGRAPHY  treats  of  four  subjects: 
letters,  syllables,  words,  and  points. 

LETTERS. 

A  catalogue  of  the  letters  used  in  a  language 
is  called  the  Alphabet. 

The  English  Alphabet  contains  twenty-six 
letters:  viz. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ. 

A  letter  is  a  character  representing  a  sim- 
ple sound,  or  the  modification  of  a  simple 
sound. 

Of  the  letters,  those  that  represent  simple 
sounds,  are  called  vowels.  They  are,  a  e  i  o 
u.  Those  that  represent  modifications  of 
simple  sounds,  are  called  consonants.  They 
are,  bcdfghjklmnpqrstvxyz.  W, 
when  it  ends  a  word  or  syllable,  is  a  vowel ; 
in  every  other  situation  it  is  a  consonant.  Y, 
when  it  begins  a  word  or  syllable,  is  a  conso- 
nant; in  every  other  situation  it  is  a  vowel. 

The  rule  that  has  been  laid  down  by  all  our  gram- 
marians, is,  that  iu  and  t/,  when  they  begin  a  word 
or  syllable,  are  consonants;  in  every  other  situation, 
vowels.  This  is  not  altogether  correct.  For  instance, 
to  is  a  consonant  in  swear,  swore,  sworn,  swing. 
thwart,  sweep,  and  has  precisely  the  same  sound  thai 
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it  would  have  in  pronouncing  these  words  withoilt 
the  letters  preceding  the  w.  The  rule  here  given, 
it  is  believed,  will  hold  good  universally. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

Two  vowels  sounded  together  make  a  diph- 
thong.   There  are  four  diphthongs. 

Sounded,  Written.  Examples. 

pine 
thy 
fix  f  tube 

eu  <  ew  i  view 


ai 


01 

ou 


^feud 
Jjoist 
?toy 
5  found 
£town 


These  are  called  proper  diphthongs,  because 
the  sound  of  both  vowels  is  heard  in  pronounc- 
ing. When  two  vowels  meet  in  the  same 
syllable,  and  but  one  of  them  is  sounded,  it  is 
called  an  improper  diphthong:  as, ae  in  Csesar, 
eo  in  people. 

CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and 
liquids.  In  pronouncing  the  first,  the  organs 
of  speech  are  compressed  so  closely  that  no 
sound  escapes.  They  are  b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  and  g 
hard.  In  pronouncing  the  rest,  a  slight  sound 
escapes,  the  organs  not  coming  in  such  close 
contact. 

The  consonants  have  also  been  distinguish- 
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ed  according  to  the  organs  that  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  them. 

("the  lips  o5  f Labiae 

j  the  nose  g   |  Nasus 

mu  .            J  the  teeth  §  J  Dentes 

These  are<  At._  A s< 


the  tongue  s 

the  palate 
J;he  throat 


Lingua 

Palatum 

Guttur 


Labials,  b,  f,  p,  v,  w, 

Nasals,  m,  n, 

Dentals,  d,  j,  1,  s,  z, 

Palatals,  or  gutturals,  g,  h,  k,  1,  r,  y. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  changes 
that  words  undergo  in  passing  from  one 
language  into  another  and  in  regard  to  pro- 
nunciation, the  letters  of  any  one  of  these  clas- 
ses are  often  interchanged,  but  those  of  differ- 
ent classes  are  rarely,  if  ever.  It  is  observa- 
ble, too,  that  children  and  foreigners,  when 
lerning  to  pronounce  the  language  often  sub- 
stitute one  letter  for  another  of  the  same  class, 
jbut  never  for  one  of  a  different  class. 

SOUND    OF   THE    VOWELS. 

A  has  four  sounds,  which  are  heard  in  pro- 

.  .  12 

nouncing  the  following  words :   fate,  far, 

3  4 

fall,  marry. 

1  2 

E  has  two  sounds :  here,  met. 
I  has  two  sounds:  pine,  pin. 
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12  3  4 

O  has  four  sounds :  note,  move,  nor,  hot. 

12  3 

IT  has  three  sounds :  tube,  cup,  full. 

An  Alphabet,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  ought 
to  contain  as  many  letters  as  there  are  elemen- 
tary sounds  in  the  language,  and  no  more:  and 
the  same  letter  should  invariably  represent 
the  same  sound.  But  it  is  far  different  with, 
our  capricious  orthography;  several  letters 
sometimes  representing  a  simple  sound ;  the 
same  letters  often  representing  different 
sounds;  and  different  letters  often  represent- 
ing the  same  sound.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits these  three  species  of  irregularity  in  the 
sound  of  the  vowels.  The  catalogue  might 
have  been  extended  much  further;  but  this 
may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
1.  Several  letters  representing  a  simple  sound. 


The  broad  sound  of  a 
represented  by 

au      ii 

aw 
oa 

1          IdUglll 

awl 
broad 

fai 

The  second  sound  of!  au 

plaid 

aunt 

a  as  in  lad,  by          j  ea 

heart 

[_ua 

guard 

fae 
1  a* 

Aeneas 

aim 

ao 

gaol 

The  third  sound  of  a)  ay 

aye 

as  in  came,  by 

ea 

bear 

ei 

vein 

ey 

they    £suage 

.Jia 

guage,  as- 

S4 
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ei  m< 


2  Same  letters  representing  different  sounds. 

{clear  sounds  like    ee  in  beet 

head  e  bed 

bear  a  came 

heart  a  cart 

"ceiling  sounds  like  ee  reel 

vein  a  came 

height  i  fight 

Jieifer  e  met 

("people  sounds  like  ee  feel 

.  J  feod  u  fuse 

eo  in<|  leopard  e  met 

Lpidgeon  u  run 

S.  Different  letters  representing  the  same 
sound. 

i  sounds  like  u  in  dirt 
o  i       women 

u  e       bu  ry 

ee  i       been 


SOUND    OF    CONSONANTS. 

There  are  twenty-six  modifications  of  sound; 
twenty-one  simple,  and  five  complex. 

Of  the  simple  modifications  of  sound,  seven- 
teen are  formed  by  single  consonants;  and 
the  remaining  four,  by  combinations  of  con- 
sonants. 

The  five  complex  modifications  of  sound, 

are  represented  by  single  consonants all 

which  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the 
following 
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TABLE. 

The  modification  of  sound  is  represented 

1st 

by  b  as 

in  babble 

2d 

c  hard 
k 

>  cork 

day 
for 

3d 

4th 

d 
f 

5th 

V 

vote 

6th 
7th 

g  hard 
h 

go 
house 

8th 

1 

all 

9th 

m 

man 

Hth 

n 

on 

11th 
12th 

P 
r 

top 
tar 

13th 

s 

c  soft 

>  cistern 

14th 
15th 

t 

w 

stop 
wo 

16th 
17th 

y 

z 

zed 

25 


2.  Combinations  of  letters  representing  a  sim- 

ple modification  of  sound. 
18th     ng  sting 

19th     sh  fish" 

20th      th  thin 

21st     th  then 

3.  Single  consonants  representing  complex 

modifications  of  sound. 
g  soft  has  the  sound  of  dzh  in  age 
s  zh         pleasure 
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q  sounds  like  k\v  in  quality 
;s        example 
:s       expect 

The  combination  of  letters  into  words  gives 
them  so  great  a  variety  of  sound,  that  an  ac- 
curate pronunciation  can  be  acquired  only  by 
attention  to  the  best  oral  instruction,  and  to 
the  most  approved  pronouncing  dictionaries. 

SYLLABLES. 

A  syllable  is  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice. 

Articulation  is  the  distinct  pronunciation  of 
syllables,  so  as  to  give  every  letter  its  full  and 
proper  sound. 

The  accent  is  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
Upon  a  syllable.  If  the  accent  falls  upion  a 
consonant,  it  does  not  change  the  quantity  of 
the  syllable ;  but  if  on  a  vowel,  it  renders  it 
long. 

WOttDS. 

Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  as  signs 
of  things.  A  monosyllable. is  a  word  of  one 
syllable.  A  dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syl- 
lables. A  trisyllable  is  one  of  three  syllables. 
A  polysyllable  is  one  of  more  than  three. 

Every  word  consisting  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles, has  one  of  its  syllables  accented.  Nouns 
of  two  syllables  are  generally  accented  on  the 
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tirst,  and  verbs  on  the  second  syllable:  ab- 
sent, rec'ord,  ab'stract;  abse'nt,  recor'd,  abs- 
tract. 

Spelling  is  the  expressing  of  a  word  by  its 
proper  letters.  This  can  be  learned  only  by 
practice.  The  following  rules  are  intended 
to  guard  against  those  errors  merely  that  are 
the  most  common. 

RULE   I. 

The  termination  ie  was  formerly  used  where 
the  moderns  use  y;  thus,  folly,  espy,  were  for- 
merly written  follie  or  folie,  espie.  This  an- 
tient  mode  of  spelling  is  still  retained  in  the 
formation  of  plurals,  as,  folly,  follies;  in  the 
formation  of  the  second  and  third  persons  sin- 
gular of  verbs,  as,  cry,  criest,  cries ;  in  the 
formation  of  verbal  nouns,  as,  crier  from  cry; 
and  in  the  formation  of  comparatives  and  su- 
perlatives, as,  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

RULE    II. 

Words  ending  with  I  doubled,  upon  assum- 
ing the  terminations  ness,  less,  ly,  or  ful,  omit 
one  Z,  as,  fulness,  skilful ;  but  words  ending 
with  any  other  letter  doubled  preserve  it,  up- 
on receiving  these  terminations,  as,  harmless- 
ness,  carelessness,  stiffly,  successful. 

RULE    III. 

Words  ending  with  e  soft,  upon  assuming 
ness,  less,  ly,  ful,  and  ment,  retain  the  e,  as, 
sameness,  guileless,  closely,  peaceful,  abate- 
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ment ;  but  words  ending  with  e  soft,  upon  as- 
suming able,  ible,  ing,  or  ish,  drop  the  e,  as, 
blamable,  curable,  placing,  sensible,  slavish; 
except  when'c  or  g  soft  comes  before  e  in  the 
original  word,  as,  singeing,  changeable,  peace- 
able. 

RULE    IV. 

"Words  ending  with  I  doubled  drop  one  I  in 
forming  compounds,  as,  handful,  foretel,  dung- 
hil,  chilblain,  also,  withal. 

The  fourth  subject  of  which  Orthography 
treats,  is  the  points:  but  as  the  correct  use  of 
them  depends  upon  Syntax,  it  must  be  post- 
poned till  after  we  have  treated  of  that  part 
of  Grammar. 


II.  ANALOGY. 

ANALOGY  distinguishes  words  into  clas- 
ses, and  shews  the  changes  that  they  undergo. 

The  classes  of  words,  commonly  called 
parts  of  speech,  are  eight:  Noun,  Adjective, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Participle,  Preposition,  Con- 
junction, Particle. 

OF   NOUNS. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  object  of  thought. 
Nouns  are  divided  into  common  and  proper? 
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A  noun  common  is  applicable  to  every  in- 
dividual of  a  sort,  or  kind;  as,  man,  river, 
city. 

A  noun  proper  is  the  name  of  an  individu- 
al ;  as,  Peter,  the  Ohio,  Pittsburgh. 

Nouns  common  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
sorts;  such  as  denote  a  being  or  substance,  as, 
man,  gold ;  and  such  as  denote  qualities,  as, 
goodness,  brightness.  The  former  may  be 
denominated  nouns  substantive;  the  latter, 
nouns  abstract. 

This  subdivision  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  learner, 
who,  when  he  is  told,  that  the  difference  between  a 
noun  and  an  adjective  is,  that  the  former  denotes  a 
substance  and  the  latter  a  quality,  is  apt  to  rank 
nouns  abstract  with  adjectives:  for  nouns  abstract, 
as  well  as  adjectives,  denote  qualities  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  nouns  abstract  denote 
qualities  considered  apart  (that  is  abstracted)  from 
the  substance  or  being-  to  which  they  belong;  but 
adjectives  denote  qualities  as  joined*  (adjected)  to 
the  substance  or  being  to  which  they  belong.  Thus, 
goodness  and  gaod,  both  denote  the  same  quality; 
but  we  speak  of  goodness  as  a  distinct  object  of 
thought,  while  we  use  good  always  in  reference 
to  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs,  as,  good  men,  good 
apples. 

To  nouns  belong  number,  case,  and  gender. 

NUMBER. 

There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural. 
The  singular  number  denotes  a  single  ob- 
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ject  of  thought;  as,  man,  a  tree,  a  grove,  an 
army.  The  plural  denotes  more  than  one  obr 
ject ;  as,  men,  trees,  groves,  armies. 

Rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  num- 


ber. 


RULE    I. 


The  plural  number  is  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular;  as, 

Singular.  Plural 

Book  Books 

Tree  Trees 

RULE    II. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  ss  sh,  ch,  (soft) 
,v,  or  z,  or  when  it  ec-cls  in  o  after  a  conso- 
nant, the  plural  takes  an  e  before  the  final  s. 


Singular, 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural 

lie  bus 

Rebuses 

Ax 

Axes 

Lass 

Lasses 

Quiz 

Quizes 

Bush 

Bushes 

Negro 

Negroes 

Church 

Churches 

Halo 

Haloes 

Nouns  ending  in  o  after  a  vowel  follow  the 
first  rule;  as,  folio,  folios. 


RULE    III. 


Singulars  ending  in  y  or  ey,  change  these 
terminations  into  i,  and  take  es  for  the  plural. 
See  Mule  1,  in  Orthography. 


Singular.         Plural. 
Vanity       Vanities 
Folly         JFolli>? 


Singular.  Plural. 
Valley  Vallies 
Chimney    Chimnie* 
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But  singulars  ending  in  ay  or  oy  form  their 
plurals  according  to  Rule  1,  as,  quay,  quays; 
toy,  toys. 

RULE    IV. 

Singulars  ending  in  /  or  fet  change  these 
terminations  into  v,  and  assume  es  for  the 
plural. 

Siiigular.       Plural.  Singular.         Plural. 

Life  Lives  Wolf  Wolves 

Knife         Knives  Thief  Thieves 

The  termination  ff  is  not  changed  except 
in  staff,  staves ;  and  generally,  where  two  vow- 
els precede  the  final  /,  the  f  remains  and  s 
only  is  added;  as,  chief,  chiefs;  grief,  griefs; 
hoof,  hoofs;  mischief,  mischiefs;  handker- 
chief, handkerchiefs. 

rule  v. 

Singulars  ending  in  I  and  «,  take  es  for  the 
plural. 

Singular.         Plural.  Singular.       Plural. 

Alkali         Alkalies  Zebu         Zebues 

Plurals  formed  not  according  to  any 

general  rule. 

Singular.       Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

£**  *?*  Brother  C  Brothers* 

Man  Men  £  Brethren 

*  Brethren  is  used  in  solemn  style,  or  vrhen  per- 
sons of  the  same  profession  are  spoken  of.  Pennies 
denotes  the  pieces  of  coin;  Pence,  their  value. — ■ 
Dies  are  used  in  coining" ;  Dice,  in  play*.  Peas  de-- . 
notes  the  grains ;  Pease  the  species. 


o£ 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Tooth 

Teeth 

Child 

Children 

Woman 

Women 

Ox 

Oxen 

Goose 

Geese 

Louse 

Lice 

Mouse 

Mice 

Sow 

Swine 

Singular. 
Penny 

Die 

Pea 
Cow 


Plural. 
C  Pence 
t  Pennies 
CDice 
2  Dies 
CPeas 
I  Pease 
^  Kine 
C.  Cows 


Plurals  formed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  language  to  which  they  belong. 

Singular. 

Cherubf  * 

Seraph 

Antithesis 

Automaton 

Basis 

Crisis 

Criterion 

Diaeresis 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Emphasis 

Hypothesis 

Appendix  < 

Beau 

Encomiumj 
Erratum 
Arcanum 


Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Cherubim 

Memoran- 

Memoranda 

Seraphim 

dum! 

Antitheses 

Datum 

Data 

Automata 

Phenome- 

Phenomena 

Bases 

non 

Crises 

Gcniusf 

Genii* 

Criteria 

Axis 

Axes 

Diaereses 

Calxf 

Calces 

Effluvia 

Lamina 

Lamina: 

Ellipses 

Index 

Indices 

Emphases 

Medium 

Media 

Hypotheses 

Magus 

Magi 

Appendexes 

Radiusf- 

Kadii 

Appendices 

Stamen 

Stamina 

Beaux 

Stratum 

Strata 

Encomia 

Vortexf 

Vortices 

Errata 

Metamor- 

Metamor- 

Arcana 

phosis 

phoses 

*  Cherub  and  Seraph  have  English  plurals,  Cher- 
ubs, Seraphs,  and  the  other  words  in  the  above  list 
marked  thus  f,  have  also  plurals  formed  according 
to  the  foregoing  rules. 

*  Genii  are  imaginary  spirits ;  Geniuses  are  per- 
sons of  great  mental  abilities. 
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Some  nouns  want  the  singular;  as,  lungs, 
scissors,  bellows,  stairs,  thanks,  tongs,  victu- 
als. 

Some  nouns  want  the  plural;  particularly 
the  names  of  vices,  virtues,  metals,  and  all 
proper  names:  as,  goodness,  justice,  meek- 
ness, malice,  avarice,  gold,  silver,  iron,  John. 

Some  nouns,  with  a  plural  termination,  are 
to  be  construed  as  singular:  as,  alms,  odds, 
wages,  means,  amends,  news,  and  the  names 
of  sciences,  as,  ethicks,  opticks,  pneumaticks, 
hydraulicks,  &c. 

CASE. 

The  case  of  a  noun  shews  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  other  words  in  the  same, 
sentence. 

The  relations  in  which  nouns  stand  to  oth- 
er words  are  these :  the  relation  of  a  noun  to 
a  verb  as  its  subject,  the  relation  of  a  noun  to 
another  denoting  possession,  and  the  relation 
of  a  noun  to  a  preceding  verb,  or  to-a  preposi- 
tion. There  are  therefore  three  cases,  the 
Nominative,  the  Possessive,  and  the  Objective. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  cases  of 
nouns,  in  regard  to  form,  are  the  same. 

The  nominative  is  the  situation  of  a  noun 
when  the  subject  of  a  verb,  or  when  used  in 
direct  address. 

The  possessive  is  that  form  of  a  noun  which 
denotes  possession. 

The  objective  case  is  the  situation  of  a  noun 
when  affected  by  a  verb  or  preposition. 
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The  possessive  is  formed  from  the  nomina- 
tive by  adding  's;  as,  John's  book. 

When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  s  the 
9  only  is  added  ;  as,  on  eagles'  wings. 

In  possessives  singular,  where  the  6  cannot 
be  easily  sounded,  it  is  omitted:  as, for  good- 
ness' sake,  Felix'  room. 

VARIATION    OF   NOUNS. 

Nouns  are  thus  varied  by  number  and  ease. 

Singular.  Plural. 

JSFom.  Book  JVW.  Books 

Poss.   Book's  Poss.  Books' 

Obj.     Book  Obj.    Books 

Singular.  Plural. 

JV*om.  Man  Worn.  Men 

Poss.  Man's  Poss.  Men's 

Obj.     Man  Obj.     Men 

GENDER. 

When  a  noun  denotes  an  animal  of  the  male 
sex,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
when  an  animal  of  the  female  sex,  it  is  said 
to  be  of  the  feminine  gender;  and  when  it 
denotes  a  thing  without  life,  it  is  said  to  be 
neuter,  that  is,  neither  masculine  nor  feme- 
nine. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  genders  are 
distinguished  in  three  ways. 

Notk.  When  a  noun  denotes  a  person  ov  animal 
without  intimating  the  sex,  it  is  of  the  common  gen- 
der; as,  person,  friend,  lamb 
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.  By  different  words: 

as, 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

Maid 

Horse 

Mare 

Boar 

Sow 

Husband 

Wife 

Boy 

Girl 

King 

Queen 

Brother 

Sister 

Lad 

Lass 

Buck 

Doe 

Lord 

Lady 

Bull 

Cow 

Man 

Woman 

Cock 

Hen 

Master 

•   Mistress 

Dog 

Bitch 

Nephew 

Niece 

Drake 

Duck 

Ram 

Ewe 

Earl 

Countess 

Singer 

Songstress 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Friar 

Nun 

Stag 

Hind 

Gander 

Goose 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Hart 

Roe 

Wizzard 

Witch 

2.  Bv  a  difference 

of  terminations:  as, 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Abbot 

Abbess 

Lion 

Lioness 

Actor    [tor 

Actress  [trix  Marquis 

Marchioness 

Administra- 

Administra- 

Master 

Mistress 

Adulterer 

Adultress 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Ambassador  AmbassadressPatron 

Patroness 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 

Peer 

Peeress 

Baron 

Baroness 

Poet 

Poetess 

Bridegroom 

i  Bride 

Priest 

Priestess 

Benefactor 

Benefactress  Prince 

Princess 

Gaterer 

Cateress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Chanter 

Chantress 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Conductor 

Conductress  Protector 

Protectress 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

Shepherd 

Shepherdess 

Duke 

Duchess 

Song3ter 

Songstress 

Elector 

Electress 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Emperor 

Empress 

g  Sultan 

C  Sultana 
\  Sultaness 

Enchanter 

Enchantres 

Executor 

Executrix 

Tiger 

Tigress 

Heir 

Heiress 

Traitor 

Traitoress 

Hero 

Heroine 

Tutor 

Tutoress 
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Masculine.  Feminine.       Masculine.  Feminine. 

Hunter  Huntress        Viscount  Viscountess 

Host  Hostess  Votary  Votaress 

Jew  Jewess  Widower  "Widow 

Landgrave  Landgravine 

S-.  By  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  prefixed. 

A  cock-sparrow  A  hen-sparrow 

A  man-servant  A  maid-servant 

A  he-goat  A  she-goat 

A  he-bear  A  she-bear 

A  male-child  A  female-child 

OF    ADJECTIVES. 

An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to 
express  its  quality,  or  define  its  application. 

Adjectives  are  of  two  kinds,  definitive  and 
attributive. 

Definitives. 

Definitive  adjectives  are  such  as  define  or 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  noun  with  which  they 
are  connected.  They  are,  an,  the,  this,  that, 
any,  some,  each,  several,  other,  certain,  same, 
all,  much;  and  ail  those  usually  denominated 
numeral  adjectives ;  as,  one,  two,  three,  twen- 
ty, &c. 

An  was  formerly  written  ane  ;  it  drops  the 
n  before  another  consonant ;  as,  a  man,  a  gar- 
den, a  house,  but  retains  it  before  a  vowel  and 
before h  not  sounded;  as,  an  orange,  an  hour. 
an  honorable  man. 
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An,  or  «,  being  precisely  equivalent  to  one,* 
can  be  applied  only  to  such  nouns  as  denote 
species  or  sorts  of  things.  It  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  a  general  term  to  an  individual.  Thus, 
I  can  say,  give  me  an  apple,  an  orange,  a 
peach,  because  these  words  denote  species ; 
and  the  definitive  prefixed  limits  the  atten- 
tion to  an  individual ;  give  me  one  apjjle,  one 
orange,  one  peach.  But  I  cannot  say,  give 
me  a  prudence,  a  learning,  for  these  words 
do  not  denote  species  or  sorts,  containing  in- 
dividuals. 

Tlie. 

This  definitive  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  which 
denotes  something  distinguished.  An  object 
may  be  distinguished  in  itself,  or  it  may  be- 
come so,  in  various  ways. 

1.  Things  distinguished  in  themselves:  as, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  ocean,  the  earth,  the 
air.  So  we  correctly  prefix  the  to  the  word 
which  denotes  that  Being  who  is,  by  his  own 

*  Boswell,  in  his  e*  Journal,"  notices  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression, in  which,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  Highlands 
a  is  used  where  an  Englishman  would  employ  cne^ — 
"  We  came  to  a  house  in  Glenmorison  kept  by  a 
M'Queen."  To  this  passage  he  has  subjoined  the 
following-  remark,  in  a  note,  "  A  J\P  Queen  is  a  High- 
land mode  of  expression.  An  Englishman  would  say 
one  JIP  Qveen."  The  truth  is,  both  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  equally  pure  English,  and  in  fact  exactly 
the  same,     J*fe  |iom  wnicn  V.'?  Ihnre  rrn  wid  a-  is  on*>. 

3 
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attributes,   preeminently  distinguished  from 
all  others,  the  Deity. 

2.  Things  distinguished  by  distinct  enume- 
ration. 

"My  beloved  spake  to  me,  and  said,  Arise, 
my  love,  my  fair  one  ;  and  come  away  ;  for  lo, 
the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land;  the  flg-tree  put- 
teth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vine  with 
the  tender  grape  perfume  the  air." 

Solomon. 

3.  Things  distinguished  by  description. 
"  Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head." 

Pope. 

4.  Things  distinguished  by  contrast. 
"The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  superior  to 

those  of  the  body."  Shaftsbury. 

5.  Things  which  have  been  distinguished 
into  sorts  and  kinds  may  have  a  the  prefixed, 
and  then  the  whole  sort  or  kind  is  denoted ;  as, 
the  horse  is  a  noble  animal.  But  if  the  thing 
spoken  of  be  further  distinguished,  an  indi- 
vidual only  is  intended;  as,  the  horse  which 
Alexander  rode,  was  called  Bucephalus. 

6.  Persons  or  things  distinguished  for  any 
certain  property,  are  denominated  by  a  word 
denoting  tha.t  property  preceded  by  the:  as, 
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the  wise  and  the  learned  are  mere  profitable 
to  a  community  than  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 

7.  The  is  often  prefixed  to  adverbs  and  ad- 
jectives in  the  comparative  degree:  as,  the 
more  you  urge  him,  the  more  he  resents  it ;  the 
more  merit,  the  more  envy.* 

Tins.     Tliat. 

The  definitive  this  and  its  plural  these,  in- 

*  The  learned  reader  cannot  but  notice,  that  the 
word  corresponding'  to  the  in  the  above  examples,  is 
in  similar  expressions  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  alwa}rs 
an  adjective  of  the  definitive  kind. 

"  Tlte  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  as- 
certains what  particular  thing-  or  things  are  meant." 

Murray. 

This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  grammarians ;  but 

it  will  not  abide  the  test  of  a  close  examination. 

"Two  women  shalljfe  grinding  at  the  mill  :  the  one 
shall  be  taken  and  ^pkher  left.  Two  men  shall  be 
in  the  field :  the  one  sroill  be  taken  and  the  other  left ." 
Can  Mr.  Murray,  or  any  person  else  tell  us  what  par- 
ticular woman,  man,  mill  and  field  are  here  meant  ? 
»*  The  lunatic,  the  poet,  and  the  lover 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact."     Shahspeare. 

Here  the  example  is  flatly  against  the  rule,  for  the 
poet  doubtless  describes  not  any  one  " parti adar** 
lunatic,  poet  or  lover,  but  aZHunatics,  poets  and  lov- 
ers. "  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory." — "And 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,"  &c.  These  exam- 
ples and  a  thousand  others  that  might  be  adduced, 
would  be  monstrously  ridiculous,  if  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  above  quoted.  The  principle  we 
have  laid  down,  it  is  believed,  will  apply  universallv, 
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die  ate  an  object  or  objects  as  presented  imme- 
diately to  view :  as,  these  paintings  and  this 
statue  were  brought  from  Itally.  That  and 
its  plural  those  indicate  an  object  or  objects 
presented  remotely  to  view:  as,  that  house 
and  those  gardens,  which  you  see  yonder,  be- 
long to  my  father* 

Some.    Any. 

Some  limits  the  attention  to  an  indefinite 
number  in  a  class  of  objects,  and  implies,  that 
what  is  affirmed  of  that  number  is  inapplica- 
ble to  the  rest:  as,  some  fishes  have  wings. 

Jtny>  on  the  contrary,  though  it  limits  the 
attention  to  one  or  more  individuals  belonging 
to  a  class,  implies,  that  what  is  said  of  that 
individual  or  of  those  individuals  might  be  e- 
qually  said  of  all  the  rest:  as,  any  man  may 
gain  the  victory  over  appetite. 

Which.     What. 

Which  limits  the  attention  to  either  of  two 
objects,  or  classes  of  objects ;  as,  take  which 
book  you  will ;  take  ivhich  books  }rou  will. 
When  more  than  two  objects  or  classes  of  ob- 
jects are  referred  to,  what  is  used  ;  as,  these 
boys  have  read  all  the  odes  of  Horace ;  you 
may  examine  them  on  what  odes  (or  ode)  you 
please. 

Other  definitives  need  no  explanation, 
No  definitive  admits  of  comparison. 
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Attributive  adjectives. 

An  attributive  adjective  expresses  some 
quality. 

As  there  are  scarcely  two  objects  in  nature 
possessing  the  same  quality  in  precisely  the 
same  degree,  it  would  be  impossible  to  indi- 
cate, with  precision,  the  different  degrees  of  the 
qualities  of  objects.  Language  proceeds  upon 
a  plan,  however,  which  answers  this  purpose, 
so  far  as  the  ends  of  discourse  in  general  require. 
It  considers  an  object  simply  in  itself,  or  com- 
pared with  another,  or  compared  with  more 
than  one.  Accordingly,  adjectives  of  the  at- 
tributive class,  have  three  degress  of  compar- 
ison ;  the  Positive,  the  Comparative,  and  the 
Superlative. 

The  positive  attributes  the  quality  to  an  ob- 
ject simply  considered  in  itself;  as,  a  good 
man,  a  high  tower. 

The  comparative  attributes  the  quality  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  one  of  two  objects 
compared  together;  as,  John  is  wiser  than 
James,  he  is  the  taller  of  the  two. 

The  Superlative  attributes  the  quality,  in 
the  highest  or  lowest  degree,  to  an  object  when 
compared  to  a  number  of  others :  as,  Cicero 
was  the  wisest  of  philosophers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  orators. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er> 
and  the  superlative,  by  adding  est  to  the  posi^ 
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tive:   but  if  the  positive  ends  in  e,  r  is  added 
for  the  comparative,  and  st  for  the  superlative. 


Positive., 

Comparative. 

Superlative 

Dark 

Darker 

Darkest 

Pure 

Purer 

Purest 

Some 
as 

adjectives  are  compared  irregularly; 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Good 

Better 

Best 

Bad 

Worse 

Worst 

Little 

Less 

Least 

Much 

More* 

Most 

Near 

Nearer 

Nearest,  next 

Late 

Later 

Latest,  last 

The  most  of  our  adjectives,  especially  those 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  are  compared  by 
the  help  of  more  and  most ;  thus,  delightful, 
more  delightful,  most  delightful. 

Some  superlatives  are  formed  by  adding 
most  to  the  comparative :  as,  upper,  uppermost. 

The  termination  isk  added  to  adjectives, 
expresses  a  slight  degree  of  the  quality :  as, 
black,  blackish. 

Very  prefixed  to  an  adjective  expresses  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  quality ;  but  it  does 
not  properly  form  a  superlative  degree,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  example:  the  moun- 
tains in  North  America  are  very  high;  there 


*  More  relates  to  number  as  well  as  to  quantity,  e.  g\ 
The  king  demanded  of  his  parliament  more  men  and 
mora  monev 
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are  some  in  Europe  still  higher;  but  those  in 
South  America  are  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Truly,  exceedingly,  eminently,  and  the  like 
are  used  in  the  same  way, 

OF    PRONOUNS. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  personal,  re- 
lative, and  indefinite. 

Persona!  pronouns  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

The  simple  personal  pronouns  are  i",  thou, 
he,  she,  it.  I,  designates  the  person  speaking; 
thou,  the  person  spoken  to ;  and  he,  she,  it,  the 
person  or  subject  spoken  of. 

The  first  and  second  persons  have  no  dis- 
tinction of  gender ;  but  he,  she,  it,  are  respec- 
tively masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Personal  pronouns  have  two  cases;  the  nom- 
inative and  objective. 

First  Person,  I. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nam.  I,  JVW.  We, 

Obj.     Me,  Obj.     Us. 

Second  Person,  thou,  or  you. 

Sing.  Plur.    . 

Worn.  Thou  or  you,*      JVhm.  Ye  or  you, 
Obj.     Thee  or  you,         Obj.     Ye  or  you. 

*  Thou  and  thee  are  used  in  solemn,  you  in  famil- 
iar style.  Ye  is  used  in  the  objective  plural  only  by 
the  poets. 

••'  His  wrath,  which  one  dav  will  destroy  ye  both." 

'     JkSltOH 
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Third  Person  feminine,  she. 

Sing.  Plur. 

JSTom.  She,  Norn.  They, 

Olrj.     Her,  Obj.     Them. 

Third  Person  masculine,  he. 

Sing.  Plur. 

J\"om.  He,  Nom.  They, 

Obj.     Him,  Obj.     Them. 

Third  Person  neuter,  it. 

Sing.  Phw. 

JSTom.  It,  Nom.  They, 

Obj.     It,  Obj.     Them. 

The  pronominal  adjectives  my,  thy,  your, 
its,  and  the  objective  cases  of  the  personal 
pronouns  he,  she,  joined  to  self,  form  compound 
pronouns.    These  are  emphatic. 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns'. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  Sf  Obj.  Myself,  Ourselves. 

«« Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
For  in  possession  such,  not  only  of  right 
I  call  ye  and  declare  ye  now,  returned 
Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  #e  forth."       lb. 

The  plural  of  thou,  whether  in  the  nominative  or 
objective  case,  is  always  pronounced,  and  perhaps 
should  be  written  ye,  except  when  it  is  emphatical. 
"  But  what  think  you  ?  A  certain  man  had  two  sons, 
and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said,"  Sec.  In  this  and 
in  all  similar  instances,  the  word  would  better  be 
written  as  it  should  be  pronounced-.  "Butwhal 
think  ire  ? 
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Plur. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 


Sing. 

f  Himself, 
JYom.SrObj.i  Herself, 
[itself, 

Own  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the 
constituent  parts  of  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns ;  which  renders  them  still  more  empba- 
tical, 


Sing. 
My  own  self, 
Thy  own  self,  > 
Your  own  self,  y 
His  own  self, 
Her  own  self, 
Its  own  self, 


Plur. 
Our  own  selves, 

Your  own  selves, 
Their  own  selves. 


PRONOMINAL    ADJECTIVES. 

Pronominal  adjectives  are  derived  from  the 
personal  pronouns.  They  denote  possession, 
and  have  been  usually  termed  possessive  pro- 
nouns, but  improperly,  as  they  do  not  stand  for 
nouns. 

Pronominal  adjectives  are  of  two  kind^ 
conjunctive  and  absolute. 

The  conjunctive  are,  my,  thy,  her;  our, 
your,  their. 

The  absolute  are,  mine,  thine,  hers ;  ours, 
yours,  theirs. 

His  and  its  may  be  used  both  absolutely 
a*nd  conjunctively. 
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The  absolute  always  stand  alone*  without 
the  nouns  to  which  they  refer ;  the  conjunc- 
tive, never. 

EXAMPLES. 

Absolute.  Conjunctive. 

"  My  sword  and  yours  >  "  My  sword  and  your- 
are  kin."   Shaksp.   \      sword  are  kin." 

Yours  of  the  2d  inst.  I  Your  letter  of  the  2d 
I  received.  I     ihst.  I  received. 

"The  silver  is  mine  \  " The  silver  is  my  sil- 
and  the  gold  is  i  ver,  and  the  gold  is 
mine."    Hag.  2.  5.    I      my  gold." 

"  Sing  to  the  Lord  all  J  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  all 
ye  saints  of  his."      I     ye  his  saints." 


Ps.  30.  4. 


"He  that  heareth  these  I "  He  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine.'*     \     my  sayings. 


Malt.  7. 


\ 


"  Tlieirs  is  the  glory ;  |  "The glory  is  theirglo- 
ours  the  grief."  >  ry ;  the  grief  is  our 
Homer  translated.    \     grief." 

*  Mine  and  thine  are  used  conjunctively  in  solemn 
style  :  "  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities." 

The  conjunctive  pronominal  adjectives  have  been 
usually  considered  as  the  possessive  cases  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns.  But  they  cannot  be  in  two  cases  at 
the  same  time :  and  the  above  examples  shew  that 
they  are  found  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases; 
They  cannot  therefore  be  possessive  cases. 
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Msolute.  Conjunctive. 

— "  Ev'ry  star  <  «  Every  star  is  deaf  to 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  en- 1      my  lay,  enamored  of 
amor'dofthylay  *      thy  lay.     Yet  be  not 
Yet    be  not  vain; I      vain;  there  are  who 
there  are  whotf hine  I      thy  lay  excel, 
excel."      Young.   \ 
The  conjunctive  pronominal  adjectives  by 
being  joined  to  own  form  compounds  that  aie 
emphatical. 

Sing.  &  Flu,  Sing.  &  Phi. 

My  own  Our  own 

Thy  own  Your  own 
•His  own 


Her  own  ^  Then- 

Its  own 


{ 


RELATIVE    PRONOUNS 

Are  so  called,  because  they  relate  to  a  pre- 
ceding noun,  which  is  calfed  the  antecedent. 
Who  is  a  pure  relative,  and  is  never  joined 
with  a  noun.     It  is  thus  varied : 
Sing.  &  Plur. 
JVom.  Who, 
Poss.   Whose,* 
Obj.     Whom. 

This,that,  which,  what,  when  used  with- 
out their  nouns  become  relatives.  Who,  re- 
lates to  persons ;  which,  what,  to  things ;  'this, 
that,  to  either. 


Whose  is  also  used  as  the  possessive  of  -which. 

"of  that  forbidden  tree, 

Whose  mortal  taste," Mlton. 


4tf 
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Jis  is  also  a  relative  pronoun  when  it  refePs 
to  a  clause  or  member  of  a  sentence  and  when 
preceded  by  many,  such,  or  same,  "ds  ma- 
ny as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed." 
Acts,  13,  48.  "Many  wise  men  contented 
themselves  with  such  probable  conclusions,  as 
were  sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
life."  Enfield.  "  The  same  arguments  are  ap- 
plicable, as  were  applied  to  the  theory  of  uni- 
formity of  perceptions."  Ward.  So  must  of- 
ten be  considered  as  a  pronoun.  u  And  God 
spake  unto  Moses — say  unto  the  children  of 

Israel,  I  am  the  Lord,  &c. And  Moses  spake 

so  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  So,  in  this 
example,  (and  many  such  examples  might  be 
given)  indicates  not  the  manner  in  which  Mo- 
ses spoke,  but  the  substance  of  what  he  spoke. 
So  is  equivalent  to  that. 

COMPOUND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Whoso  >  Which  by  syncope  becomes 
Whosoever  $  whoever,  is  compounded  of 
the  pronouns  who  and  so.  "  Whosoever  there- 
fore will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy 
of  God."  James,  4,  4.  "  For  whoever  is  unso- 
ciable and  voluntarily  shuns  society,  or  com- 
merce with  the  world,  must  of  necessity  be 
morose  and  ill  natured."  Shaftsbury.  In  these 
examples,  ivhosoever  is  the  nominative  to  two 
verbs ;  or  rather  one  part  of  the  compound  is 
nominative  to  one  of  the  verbs,  and  the  other 
to  the  other:  as  will  appear  by  a  resolution 
of  the  sentences,  placing  that  or  he  instead  of 
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so.  "  He,  or  that  (person)  is  the  enem  y  of  God 
who  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world."  "  He  or 
that  (person)  who  is  unsociable—must  of  ne- 
cessity be  morose  and  ill  natured." 

What  is  compounded  of  the  two  pronouns 
that,  which.  "  Dryden — had  more  of  what 
(that  which)  may  be  called  strength  of  mind 
than  Pope."  Hazlite. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

Who,  which,  and  what  have  been  termed 
interrogatives,  when  they  are  employed  in  ask- 
ing a  question  ;  yet  they  still  retain  their  re* 
lative  character;  for  they  refer  to  something 
which  the  person  asking  the  question  expects 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  answer.  Who  invent- 
ed the  method  of  filiations?  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (is  the  person)  who  invent- 
ed the  method  of  fluxions. 

INDEFINITE    PRONOUNS. 

There  are  two  of  this  class ;  one  and  other, 
One  is  of  both  numbers,  and  thus  varied: 

Sing.  Plur.  Phir. 

Norn.  One,  Ones,  Nom.  Others, 

Poss.   One's,  Ones',  Posst   Others', 

Obj.     One,  Ones,  Obj.     Others. 

Other  belongs  to  the  class  of  definitives.— •- 
Another  is  ane  (one)  other, 
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VERBS. 


A  verb  is  a  word  which,  in  its  general  im- 
port, signifies  action,  existence,  or  some  state 
of  existence ;  as,  to  conquer,  to  be,  to  sleep. 

Verbs,  in  regard  to  signification,  may  be  di- 
vided into  transitive  and  intransitive. 

Transitive  verbs  express  an  exertion  of  pow- 
er that  affects  an  object;  as,  Csesar  subdued 
OauL 

Intransitive  verbs  express  an  exertion  of 
power  that  affects  the  subject  only,  without 
passing  over  to  an  object:  as,  to  walk,  to  fly, 
to  swim. 

Verbs  which  express  existence  or  some 
state  of  existence  likewise  belong  to  the  class 
of  intransitives. 

Verbs,  in  regard  to  form,  may  be  divided 
into  regular,  irregular,  and  defective. 

Verbs  are  termed  regular,  when  they  form 
their  past  tense  and  passive  participle  by  the 
addition  of  d,  or  ed  to  the  verb ;  as,  love,  loved, 
loved,  build,  builded,  builded.  They  are  term- 
ed irregular,  when  they  form  their  past  tense 
and  passive  participle  in  any  other  manner. 

Defective  verbs  are  such  as  want  some  of 
the  parts  belonging  to  a  regular  verb, 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  Those  marked  with  an*  are  also  re- 
gular. 


Pres.  tense. 

Past  tense. 

Passive  part. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake* 

awoke 

awaked 

Bear 

bore 

born 

Bear  (to  carry) 

bore 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend* 

bent 

bent 

Bereave* 

bereft 

bereft 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid 

bade 

bid,  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound,bounden 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 

brought 

brought 
bought 

Buy 

bought 

Build* 

built 

built 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

Chide 

chode,  chid 

chidden,  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave 

clove 

cloven 

Cleave* 

cleft 

cleft 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clothe* 

clad 

clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Crow* 

crew 

crowed 
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Dare 
Dare 

Deal 
Dig* 
Do 
Draw 
Drive 
Drink 
Dwell 
Eat 
Fall 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee 
Fly 
Fling 
Forsake 
Forget 
Freeze 
Get 
Gild* 
Gird* 
Give 
Go 

Grind 
Grow 
Grave* 
Hang- 
Help 
Hew 
Hide 
Hold 


durst 

dared 

dared 

dared 

dealt 

dealt 

dug 

dug 

did 

done 

drew 

drawn 

drove 

driven 

drank 

drunk 

dwelt 

dwelt 

ate 

eaten 

fell 

fallen 

fed 

fed 

felt 

felt 

fought 

fought 

found 

found 

fled 

fled 

flew 

flown 

flung 

flung 

forsook 

forsaken 

forgot 

forgotten,  for- 

froze 

frozen       [got 

got 

gotten 

gilt 

gilt 

girt 

girt 

gave 

given 

went 

gone 

ground 

ground 

grew 

grown 

graved 

graven 
hung,  hanged 

hung 

helped 

helped,  (obsol.) 

hewed 

hewen,[holpeii 

hid 

hidden,  hid 

held 

held 
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kept 

kept 

knew 

known 

led 

led 

left 

left 

lent 

lent 

laded 

laden 

laid 

laid 

lay 

lain 

lost 

lost 

made 

made 

met 

met 

mowed 

mown 

paid 

paid 

rent 

rent 

rode 

ridden 

rang,  rung  rung 

rose 

risen 

rived 

riven 

ran 

run 

sawed 

sawen 

said 

said 

saw 

seen 

sought 

sought 

shook 

shaken 

shaved 

shaven 

sheared 

shorn 

shone 

shone 

showed 

shown 

shrank,  s 

shrunk  shrunk 

shod 

shod 

shot 

shot 

sang,  sung  sung 

sank 

sunk,  sunken 

sat 

sat 
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Slay 

slew 

slain 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sling 

slung 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Smite 

smote 

smitten,  smit 

Sow* 

sowed 

sowen 

Speak 

spoke,  spake  spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt 

Spin 

span,  spun  spun 

Spring 

sprang, 

sprung  sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Stink 

stank,  stunk  stunk 

Stride 

strode 

stridden,  strid 

Strike 

struck,? 

itrook  struck  strict 

String 

strung 

strung          [cf 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Swear 

sware,  s 

;worn  sworn 

Sweat* 

swet 

swet 

Swell* 

swelled 

swollen 

Swim 

swam,  swum  swum 

Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Thrive* 

throve 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wore 

woven 
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Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work* 

wrought 

wrought 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written,  writ 

The  following  verbs 

are  uniform. 

Pres:  Past,  &  pass 

.part. 

Pr>  Past  p.  part 

Burst 

Put 

Cast 

Read 

Cost 

Set 

Cut 

Shed 

Bid 

Rid 

Hit 

Knit 

Hurt 

Spread 

Let 

Thrust 

Slit 

Split 

Shut 

Spit 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

Present. 

Past. 

Pass.  part. 

Mav 

might 



Can 

could 

_____ 

Will 

would 

_____ 

Should 

should 

» 

Must 

must 



Ought 

ought 



quoth  {obsolete)    



wot 

do.          
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To  verbs  belong  number,  person,  mode,  and 
tense. 
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There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural;  and  three  persons  in  each  num- 
ber. 

/is  the  first,  thou,  the  second,  and  he,  she, 
it,  the  third  person  singular.  We  is  the  first, 
ye,  the  second,  and  they,  the  third  person  plu- 
ral. But  except  in  solemn  style  you  is  used 
in  the  second  person  singular  and  plural.  See 
note,  page  43. 

A  mode  is  a  form  of  Hie  verb  denoting  the 
manner  of  its  signification. 

A  verb  has  three  modes ;  the  indicative,  the 
imperative,  and  the  infinitive. 

The  indicative  mode  is  used  in  declaring  a 
thing,  whether  positively  or  conditionally,  or 
in  asking  a  question ;  as,  Thou  dost  well ;  if 
thou  dost  well,  thou  shalt  be  accepted;  dost 
thou  well  ? 

The  imperative  is  used,  when  we  express  a 
command  or  intreaty:  as,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  and  be  wise."  Solomon. 

The  infinitive  mode  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  without  reference  to  person  :  as, 
to  be,  to  learn. 

The  imperative  mode  wants  the  first  and 
third  persons  singular  and  plural,  except  the 
imperative  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  admits  the 
third  person. 

"Now  joy  (be)  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  cava- 
lier, 
Be  his   banner   unconquer'd,   resistless    his 

spear."  Scott. 

.   "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man/ 

Jeremiah 
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The  poets  sometimes  use  the  first  person 
plural  in  the  imperative. 

"  If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  we  dare 
To  drop  the  axe?  soft ! — pause  ive  there." 

Scott. 

TENSE. 

Tense  is  a  form  of  the  verb,  shewing  the  dis- 
tinction of  time.  There  are  two  tenses,  the 
present  and  the  past.  The  present  tense  in- 
dicates present  time,  and  the  past,  past  time ; 
as,  I  write,  I  wrote. 

The  present  tense  is  also  used  in  expressing  a  ne- 
cessary truth,  or  any  thing  that  is  usual,  or  that  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  as,  In  any 
right  angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 

is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  remaining  sides. 

Luxury  corrupts  and  destroys  nations.    He  rises  early. 

The  past  tense  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  by 
adding  ed,  or  if  the  verb  ends  in  e,  d  only  to 
the  present;  as,  kill,  killed;  love,  loved. 

FORMATION. 

The  formation  of  a  verb,  is  the  ascertaining 
its  principal  parts.  These  are  the  present 
tense,  the  past  tense,  and  the  passive  or  past 
participle. 

VARIATION. 

The  variation  of  a  verb  is  the  change  that 
it  undergoes  in  regard  to  number  and  person, 
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AUXILIARY    VERBS. 

Be,  do,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  let,  must* 
have  been  denominated  auxiliary  verbs. 

Am,  be. 

This  verb,  in  the  indicative  mode,  has  two 
forms,  the  absolute  and  the  conjunctive.  The 
absolute  is  used  in  stating  positive  proposi- 
tions, the  conjunctive,  in  stating  such  as  are 
doubtful,,  conditional,  or  hypothetical. 


INDICATIVE    MODE, 

ABSOLUTE 

FORM., 

Present 

Tense. 

Singular. 
I  am. 
Thou  art, 
He  is, 

Past  Tense 

Plural. 
We  are, 
Ye  are, 
They  are, 

Sing. 
I  was, 
Thou  wast, 
He  was, 

Plur. 
We  were, 
Ye  were, 
They  were, 

CONJUNCTIVE    FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  be,  We  be, 

Thou  be,  Ye  be, 

He  be,  They  be* 
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Past  Tense. 

Sing. 
I  were, 
Thou  wert, 
Hq  were, 

Plur. 

We  were, 
Ye  were, 
They  were. 

IMPERATIVE    MODE. 

Sing- 
Be  thou, 
Be  he, 

Plur. 
Be  ye, 
Be  they. 

INFINITIVE    MODE. 

To  be. 

5(9 


PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect  Perfect. 

Being.  Been. 

DO. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  do,  We  do, 

Thou  doest,  or  dost,  Ye  do, 

He  does,  or  doth,  They  do. 

Past  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  did,  We  did, 

Thou  didst,  Ye  did, 

He  did.,  They  did. 
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IMPERATIVE 

MODE. 

Sing. 
Do  thou, 

Plur. 
Do  ye 

INFINITIVE 

MODE. 

To  do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect.  Perfect  . 

Doing.  Donev 

HAVE. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  have,  We  have, 

Thou  hast,  Ye  have, 

He  has,  They  hav»., 

Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  had,  We  had, 

Thou  hadst,  Ye  had, 

He  had,  They  had. 

IMPERATIVE    MODE. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Have  thou,  Have  ye. 
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INFINITIVE    MODE. 

To  have. 

EARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect.  Perfect. 

Having.  Had. 

WILL. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  will,  We  will, 

Thou  wilt,  Ye  will," 

He  will,  They  will. 

Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  would,  '  We  would, 

Thou  wouldst,  Ye  would, 

He  would,  They  would. 

The  rest  are  wanting. 
Bat  WILL  is  also  a  principal  verb  and  va- 
ried regularly. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 
Sin  q;.  Piur. 

I  will,  We  will, 

Thou  wiliest,  Ye  will, 

He  wills,  or  willethj       They  will. 
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Past  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  willed,  We  willed, 

Thou  willedst,  Ye  willed, 

He  willed,  They  willed. 

Imperative  wanting. 
INFINITIVE    MODE. 

To  will. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect.  Perfect. 

Willing.  Willed, 

SIMLL. 
INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 


sins 


Plur. 


I  shall,  We  shall, 

Thoushalt,  Ye  shall, 

He  shall,  They  shall. 

Past  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  should,  We  should, 

Thou  shouldst.  Ye  should, 

•Me  should,  They  should. 

The  rest  are  wanting. 
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MAY. 
INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plu*. 

I  may,  We  may. 

Thou  mayst,  Ye  may, 

He  may,  They  may. 

Fast  Tense* 


Sing. 
I  might, 
Thou  mightst,  _ 
He  might, 

Plur. 

We  might, 
Ye  might, 
They  might. 

CAM 

INDICATIVE    MODE, 

Present  Tense. 

Sing. 
I  can, 

Thou  canst, 
He  can, 

Plur. 

We  can,, 
Ye  can, 
They  can.. 

Past  Tense* 

Sing. 
I  could, 
Thou  coulds.t, 
He  could, 

Phir. 
We  could, 
Ye  could, 
Tbey  could, 
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MUST, 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

I  must,  We  must, 

Thou  must,  Ye  must, 

He  must,  They  must. 

LET. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  let,  We  let. 

Thou  lettest,  Ye  let, 

He  lets,  They  let. 

Past  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

I  let,  We  let, 

Thou  lettedst,  Ye  let, 

He  let,  They  let. 

IMPERATIVE    MODE. 

Sing.  Phir. 

Let  thou/  Let  ye. 

INFINITIVE    MODE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect,  Perfect- 

Letting.  Let. 
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Let  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  first  and 
third  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  imper- 
ative mode;  thus,  let  me  love;  let  him  love; 
let  tis  love  ;  let  them  love.  It  is  more  proper, 
however,  to  consider  let,  in  such  examples  as 
above,  in  the  imperative,  and  the  verb  follow- 
ing it,  in  the  infinitive.  Let  me  love,  is  equiv- 
alent to,  permit  me  to  love.  In  the  following 
expressions,  indeed,  which  occur  in  the  1st 
chap,  of  Genesis,  let  must  be  considered  as 
purely  auxiliary — "Let  there  be  light — Let 
there  be  a  firmament — Let  the  waters  bring- 
forth,"  &c.  The  Almighty,  it  must  be  granted, 
does  not  here  address  himself  to  any  second 
person,  nor  ask  permission  of  any  other  being 
for  the  light,  &c.  to  be  brought  into  existence. 
But,  "  Let  there  be  light"  is  strictly  a  com- 
mand, equivalent  to,  Be  there  light,  and  let 
loses  its  own  meaning,  serving  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  give  an  imperative  sense  to  the 
sentence  ;  that  is,  it  becomes  purely  an  auxil- 
iary. But,  it  is  believed,  these  are  the  only 
instances  to  be  found  in  the  language;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  language  was  framed 
for  recording  human  transactions ;  and  must 
therefore,  be  imperfect  and  often  improper 
when  employed  in  describing  the  acts  of  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  let  these 
expressions  stand,  as  they  really  are,  anoma- 
lous, than,  by  making  them  first  and  third  per- 
sons, to  introduce  a  principle  which  would 
contradict  the  whole  analogy  of  the  language. 

In  optative  and  hortative  sentences,  let  is 
frequently  used  in  the  infinitive  mode  without 
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a  nominative.  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his*'' 
— "Let  us  exhort  one  another  daily — Let  us 
be  thus  mended — Let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule 
— Let  us  mind  the  same  thing." 

Any  further  remarks  on  the  auxiliary  verbis 
are  reserved  till  we  come  to  syntax. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A  noun  or  adjective  derived  from  a  verb  and 
retaining  a  verbal  signification  is  called  a  par- 
ticiple. 

A  verb  has  two  participles ;  the  imperfect 
and  the  perfect.  The  imperfect  participle  ends 
iningy  and  imports  imperfection  and  continu- 
ance; the  perfect  participle  of  a  regular  verb 
ends  in  d,  and  denotes  completion  and  cessa- 
tion: as,  lowing,  loved;  teachi;?^,  taughf  /  go- 
ing  gone. 

The  imperfect  participle  is  sometimes  a 
noun,  sometimes  an  adjective. 

'*  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest." 

Pope. 

<■•'  Men  gaze,  and  grow  with  gazing,  weak  as  she." 

Antlior  of  t fie  Heroine. 

The  perfect  participle  of  transitive  verbs  is 
always  an  adjective*:  as,  t  am  loved:  a  let- 
ter is  written.     The  perfect  participle  of  in- 

*  M  The  perfect  participle  of  the  Latin  passive 
voice  is  materially  different  from  the  English  past 
(perfect)  participle,  in  its  meaning,  in  some  circum- 
stances. Amatus  and  loved  may  both  be  passive,  and 
are.  each  expressive  of  the  time  past.    When  they 
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transitive  verbs  is  a  noun  when  preceded  by 
the  verb  to  have,  and  an  adjective  when  pre- 
ceded by  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  the  sun  has  risen  5 
the  sun  is  risen.  The  latter  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  the  most  conformable  to  the  analogy 
of  our  language. 

The  participle  imperfect  takes  the  time  of 
the  verb  or  phrase  with  which  it  stands  con- 
nected :  as,  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I 
have  been — had  been — shall  be  writing. 

follow  the  substantive  verb,  they  are  alike,  but  very 
different  after  the  verb  of  possession,  for  in  such  case 
amatus  retains  its  possessive  sense,  but  loved  becomes 
active.  Thus  habet  amatum,  he  possesses  the  object  be- 
loved, has  no  resemblance  to  he  has  loved."  Essay 
oh  Grammar  by  J.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

He  has  loved  is  not  a  complete  phrase.  Let  it  be 
made  complete,  and  the  true  character  of  the  parti- 
ciple will  at  once  appear.  He  has  loved  Eliza — he 
has  Eliza  loved,  loved  agreeing  with  Eliza.  That  is, 
Eliza,  in  time  past,  was  the  object  of  his  love — was 
loved  by  him.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  translate  habet  amatum 
by  he  possesses  the  beloved  object  ,•  for  the  former  is 
not  a  complete  phrase  in  Latin,  as  the  latter  is  in  Eng- 
lish. Habet  Elizam  amatam  would  be  a  complete 
phrase,  and,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
good  translation  of  he  has  loved  Eliza,  yet  it  is  a  con- 
struction not  foreign  from  the  idiom  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples 
from  Cicero. — "  Ad  meam  fidem,  quam  habent  specta- 
tum  jam  et  diu  cogniiam,  confugiunt,"  they  take  re- 
fuge in  my  fidelity,  which  they  have,  now  of  a  long 
time,  experienced  and  known. — "  Homenes  gnavi  et 
industrii  suas  et  suorum  in  ea  provincia  pecunias 
magnas  collocatas  habent"  men  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry have  laid  out  in  that  province  much  -wealth  of 
their  own  and  of  thete  friends, 
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The  perfect  participle  refers  to  time  past  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  verb  or  phrase  with 
which  it  is  connected:  as,  a  letter  is  written, 
I  have — had — shall  have  written  a  letter. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  set  before  a  noun 
or  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case,  to  point  out 
its  relation  to  some  other  word  or  words  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them : 


To 

for 

with 

by 

of 

in 

into 

on 

upon 

among 

between 

betwixt 

up 

over 

under 

beneath 

against 

from 

through 

at 

towards 

before 

behind 

after 

without 

across 

below 

beside 

within 

out  of 

f"  finished  my  house 
I  have  <  my  house  finished 

C.my  house  ready  for  going  into, 
are  expressions  perfectly  equivalent ;  and  the  Word 
finished  whether  coming-  before  house,  as  in  the  first 
example,  or  after  it,  as  in  the  second,  no  more  ex- 
presses action  than  the  phrase  ready  for  going  into^ 
does.  The  expressions  all  equally  denote  the  con- 
dition of  the  house.  This  condition  is,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  agency,  an  agency  which,  by  the  idiom  of 
our  language,  we  are  taught  to  refer  to  I,  the  only 
agent  mentioned  in  the  sentence. 
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except  but  beyond 

round  around  about 

athwart  amidst 

The  most  of  the  prepositions  have,  in  their 
primitive  signification,  a  reference  to  place 
and  motion.  Their  meaning  has,  however, 
been  transferred  to  objects  purely  intellectu- 
al, and  must  be  learned  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authors. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  con- 
nects words,  and  sentences  together.  They 
are  six  in  number,  and,  or,  either,  neither,  nor, 
than. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

An  interjection  is  a  word  expressive  of  some 
passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as,  O!  ah! 
alas!  Fie! 

PARTICLES. 

A  particle  is  a  word,  which,  without  affect- 
ing the  grammatical  construction,  may  be  used 
to  modify  any  other  part  of  speech  except  the 
interjection.  Some  particles  are  used  in  re- 
ference to  preceding  clauses  or  sentences, 
namely,  particles  of  affirmation,  negation  and 
reasoning. 

There  are, 
I.  Particles  of  interrogation;  as,  why?  how? 
&  Particles  of  negation ;  as,  nay,  no,  not, 
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3.  Particles  of  place ;  as,  here,  there,  where. 

4.  Particles  of  place  and  motion  ;  as,  hither, 
thither,  whither. 

5.  Particles  of  affirmation ;  as,  yea,  yes. 

6.  Particles  of  time;    as,  now,  then,  when, 
ever,  never,  often,  still,  whilst. 

7.  Particles  of  number;  as,once,twice,  thrice. 

8.  Particles  of  order;    as,  firstly,  secondly, 
lastly. 

9.  Particles  of    reasoning ;     as,    therefore, 
•    wherefore,  consequently,  because,  but. 

10.  Particles  of  quantity;    as,  much,  more; 
most,  little,  less,  least,  too,  very. 

11.  Particles  of  manner ;  as,  so,  as,  well,  ill. 

12.  Particles  of  emphasis;   as,  indeed,  surely, 
even,  just. 

13.  Particles  of  quality  j   as,  hardly,  wisely, 
badly. 


III.  SYNTAX. 

SYNTAX  shews  the  connexion  and  depen- 
dence of  words,  as  they. are  arranged  in  dis- 
course. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  mak- 
ing complete  sense. 

Sentences  are  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  verb. 

A  compound  contains  more  verbs  than  o?ire. 
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The  largest  constructive  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence is  called  a  member.  The  largest  con- 
structive portion  of  a  member  is  called  a  clause. 
The  smallest  constructive  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence is  called  a  phrase. 

"  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my 
people  doth  not  consider."  This  sentence 
contains  two  members,  each  of  which  is  divid- 
ed into  two  clauses.  The  division  of  the  sen-* 
tence  into  members  is  here  marked  by  a  sem- 
icolon ;  that  of  the  members  into  clauses,  by 
a  comma. 

The  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  the  resolution 
of  it  into  its  grammatical  parts. 

Syntax  depends  upon  three  things  ;  concord, 
government,  and  modification. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  of  one  word  with 
another.  Government  is  the  control  which 
one  word  has  over  another,  in  determining  its 
mode  and  case.  Modification  is  the  influence 
which  one  word  has  over  another  in  fixing  its 
meaning. 

SYNTAX    OF   NOUNS. 

RULE    I. 

Nouns,  or  a  pronoun  and  noun  denoting 
the  same  thing  agree  in  case.  We  Americans 
are  under  the  strongest  ohligations  to  main- 
tain and  defend  our  liberties,  the  fruit  of  our 
fathers'  toils,  the  reward  of  their  suffer  bio's, 
and  the  inheritance  which  they  bequeathed  to 
us  their  offspring. 
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RULE    II. 


One  noun  governs  another  preceding  it  trt 
the  possessive:  as,  Washington's  monument, 
Perry's  victory. 

Note.  When  several  words  follow  and  modify  the 
noun  governed,  all  the  words  thus  connected  may  be 
considered  as  one  word,  and  the  sign  of  the  posses- 
sive is  to  be  affixed  to  the  last :  the  president  of  the 
United  States'  salary. 

RULE    III. 

A  noun  in  the  possessive  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  which  agrees  with  its  nomin- 
ative :  Swift's  reputation  as  a  poet  has  been  in. 
a  manner  obscured  by  the  greater  splendor  of 
his  prose  writings : — This  production  is  John- 
son's;, the  philosopher  and  moralist. 

RULE    IV. 

The  governing  noun  is  sometimes  elegantly 
omitted.  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  (house.) 
This  book  is  one  of  my  father's  (books.) 

SYNTAX    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

RULE   V. 

Every  adjective  belongs  to  a  noun  express- 
ed or  understood :  a  pertinent  remark ;  wise 
maxims. 

RULE    VI. 

Definitive  adjectives  have  their  nouns  al- 
ways expressed;  a  man,  the  man,  this  mart, 
these  men. 
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But  the  definitive  the  when  joined  to  an  at- 
tributive has  the  noun  to  which  thej  both  be- 
long elegantly  understood:— « They  gathered 
the  good  (fish)  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad 
(fish)  away."  Math.  13.  48. 


RULE    VIII. 


Jin  or  a,  one,  each,  every,  either,  this,  that, 
have  nouns  agreeing  with  them  in  the  singular 
number;  these  and  those  belong  to  nouns  in 
the  plural  number:  all  other  adjectives  may 
belong  to  nouns  of  either  number.* 


"  An  adjective  pronoun  in  the  plural  number, 
will  sometimes  properly  associate  with  a  singular 
noun;  as,  " our  desire,  your  intention,  their  resig- 
nation." This  association  applies  rather  to  things  of 
an  intellectual  nature  than  those  which  are  corpore- 
al.    It  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  " 

fflyrray. 
A  doctrine  such  as  this  betrays  great  inattention 
to  the  principles  of  our  language.  One  of  these  prin- 
ciples is,  that  number  does  not  belong- to  adjectives. 
This  and  that,  which  have  these  and  those  for  their 
plurals,  afford  the  only  exception.  The  adjectives 
mentioned  in  this  rule,  from  their  signijicrj'ion,  can 
belong-  only  to  singular  nouns.  Our  denotes  the 
joint  interest  which  we  have  in  any  thing  :  and  sure- 
ly -we,  that  is  two  or  mere  persons  of*  whom  the 
speaker  is  one,  may  have  a  joint  interest  in  a  single 
thing  as  well  as  in  a  number,  and  in  a  thing  of  a  cor- 
poreal as  well  as  in  one  of  an  intellectual  nature. 
Nor  does  use  oppose  in  the  least  these  obvious  dic- 
tates of  common  sense;  for  it  is  quite  as  common 
for  the  best  writers  to  join  our,  their,  &c.  with  singu- 
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The  conjunctive  pronominal  adjectives  al- 
ways have  their  nouns  expressed:  the  absolute 
stand  alone,  see  page  46. 

RULE    IX. 

A  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
number  and  person;  and  if  no  nominative 
comes  between  it  and  the  verb,  it  is  the  nom- 
inative to  the  verb:  I  who  learn,  thou  who 
learnest,  he  who  learns. 

RULE    X. 

But  if  a  nominative  comes  between  the  rel- 
ative and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  in 
the  objective  or  possessive  case:  An  angel  oj 
God  whose  (apostle)  I  aw,  and  whom  I  serve 
stood  by  me. 

RULE    XI. 

Who  refers  to  persons,  which  to  things, 
that  to  both  persons  and  things. 

RULE    XIIV 

That  is  used  in  preference  to  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

1.  After  who  used  interrogatively:  Who, 
that  has  any  sense  of  religion  would  have  ar- 


gued thus  ? 


lars  as  with  plurals,  and  with  words  denoting- things 
corporeal  as  with  those  denoting  things  intellectual. 
Our  house,  our  country,  our  son,  our  friend,  our  tire- 
side,  our  earth,  our  family,  are  expressions  whicH 
surely  no  person  will  ta£e  upon  him  to  condemn. 
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2.  When  both  persons  and  things  are  refer- 
red to :  the  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war  that 
were  sent  forward. 

3.  After  adjectives  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree: he  is  the  fittest  person  that  could  be 
found. 

4.  After  same :  he  is  the  same  that  you  saw 
yesterday. 

5.  It  is  more  elegant  than  who  after  the u 
and  them..  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physuuan,  but  they  that  are  sick.  Bless  them 
that  curse  you. 

RULE    XIII. 

Jls  must  be  construed  as  a  relative  after  ma- 
ny, such,  same,  and  when  it  refers  to  a  clause 
or  member  preceding  it:  "As  many  as  were  or- 
dained to  eternal  life  believed.    Jubul  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents.    The  medicine 
is  the  same  as  was  prescribed  in  a  former  case. 
Locke,  as  appears  from  his  political  writing 
i  was  a  friend  to  liberty."     In  this  example  a» 
I  refers  to  the  whole  sentence  except  the  clause 
in  which  it  stands  and  is  nominative  to  apvears. 
Locke  was  a  friend  to  liberty,  that  appears' 
I  from  his  political  writings. 

rule  XIV. 

This  and  that,  when  used  as  definitives,  re- 
fer, the  former  to  an  object  or  person  placed 
near,  the  latter  to  one  more  remote:  this  man 
is  from  England,  that  from  Italy. 
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RULE  XV. 

When  used  as  relatives  and  when  two  things 
are  mentioned,  this  refers  to  the  last  named, 
that  to  the  first : 

•«  Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire; 
But  greedy  that  its  object  would  devour, 
This,  taste  the  honey  and  not  wound  the  flow  r. 

Pope. 

RULE    XVI. 

Their  plurals  these  and  those  follow  the 
same  rules:. 

«  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease^; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment,  these.'' 

Jo. 

RULE    XVIT. 

That  frequently  refers  to  a  following  clause 
«  That,  in  Pensacola,  plans  of  operation  were 
digesting  which  had  for  their  object  an  invasion 
somewhere,  was  a  fact  to  which  Lawrence  was 
not  a  stranger."— Life  of  Jackson. 

Resolution— In  Pensacola,  plans  of  opera- 
tion were  digesting  which  had  for  their  object 
an  invasion  somewhere— that,  was  a  fact  to  > 
which  Lawrence  was  not  a  stranger." 

rule  XVIII. 

This,  also,  sometimes  refers  to  a  following! 
dause:  One  objection  usually  made  againstl 
dancing  is  this,  it  dissipates  the  mind  and  un- 
fits it  for  the  duties  of  life. 
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RULE    XIX. 

Frequently  that  and  this  refer  both  to  the 
same  clause:  One  objection  against  dancing 
is  thiSy  that,  it  dissipates  the  mind  and  unfits 
it  for  the  duties  of  life. 

RULE    XX. 

It  and  that  are  often  used  in  reference  to 
the  same  clause;  the  former  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  the  latter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  clause  referred  to  :  It  is  not  with 
bricks  or  stones,  that  I  have  fortified  the  city." 
Resolution — I  have  fortified  the  city — it,  that 
is,  not  with  bricks  or  stones. 

SYNTAX    OF    VERBS. 

RULE    XXI. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  or  subject 
in  number  and  person :  I  love,  thou  lavest,  he 
loves,  John  loves,  they  love.  The  infinitive 
mode  serves  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb :  to 
see  is  pleasant 

RULE    XXII. 

A  collective  noun,  or  noun  of  multitude,  has 
a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  if  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  whole ;  but  if  not,  the  verb  must  be 
plural:  The  assembly  was  tumultuous:  the 
assembly  were  divided  in  their  opinions* 

RULE  xxm. 
Nouns  singular  connected  by  and  require  a 
verb  plural :  Meekness  and  wisdom  are  kiird- 
red  virtues^ 
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RULE    XXIV. 

Nouns  singular  connected  by  or,  nor,  require 
a  verb  singular:  Shame  or  want  is  sure  tofol- 
iow  idleness. 

rule  xxv. 

A  verb  preceded  by  nouns  singular  and  plu- 
ral connected  by  or,  nor,  must  agree  with  the 
nqun  in  the  plural,  which  should  be  placed 
next  it:  He  or  they  are  to  blame. 

rule  xxvi. 

A  verb  preceded  by  different  persons  con- 
nected by  or,  nor,  must  agree  with  the  person 
next  it:  I  or  thou,  or  he  is  to  blame. 

rule  xxvii. 

Transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case: 
I  write  a  letter.  It  gives  me  pain  to  think 
how  much  time  I  have  lost. 

RULE  XXVIII. 

Intransitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  casr 
of  nouns  of  a  kindred  meaning :  We  run  a  race. 
He  died  a  glorious  death.  They  live  a  mis- 
erable life. 

RULE    XXIX. 

Intransitive  verbs  signifying  existence,  or 
jesture,  admit  a  nominative  after  them  :  She 
walks  a  queen.  It  is  I,  He  fell  a  victim  to 
intemperance. 
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RULE    XXX. 

Verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  and  a  few  oth~ 
•ers,  govern  two  objective  cases:  Teach  this 
boy  the  French  language.  You  should  ask 
him  the  meaning  of  his  language  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

*<  His  sovereign  power  without  our  aid 
Form'd  us  of  clay  and  made  us  men."     Jrqtip. 

RULE    XXXI. 

The  verb  to  be  in  the  infinitive*mode,if  pre- 
ceded by  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective 
case,  requires  the  noun  or  pronoun  following 
to  be  in  the  same  case :  He  took  him  to  be  me, 
Whom  did  you  suppose  me  to  be  ? 

RULE    XXXII. 

The  verb  to  be  admits  after  it  an  adjective 
or  participle  which  agrees  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  preceding  it:  I  am  writing;  I  have 
been  writing ;  the  book  is  written ;  the  book 
has  been  written  ;  Solomon  was  wise. 

rule  xxxiii. 

Bo,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  when  used  as  aux- 
iliaries, always  govern  the  infinitive  mode:  I 
do  write;  I  may  write;  I  can  write. 

RULE  xxxiv. 

Have  as  an  auxiliary  governs  the  perfect 
participle  of  intransitive  verbs,  and  the  noun 
pr  pronoun  with  which  the  perfect  participle 
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of  transitive  verbs  agrees:  I  have  gone;  IhaVe 
been;  I  have  written  a  letter.* 

RULE  xxxv. 

Will  joined  with  the  infinitive  of  another 
verb  denotes  future  time.  The  reason  is  this ; 
will  signifies  a  present  determination  or  pur- 
pose. The  execution  of  the  purpose  must  ne- 
cessarily be  after  the  purpose,  in  the  order  of 
time.  The  futurity  of  the  execution  must 
however  be  referred  to  the  will  of  the  person 
as  depending  on  that  for  its  accomplishment. 
So  that  will,  when  used  in  the  first  person 


*  Have  signifies  to  possess.  Been  signifies  a  state 
of  existence  in  past  time.  I  have  been,  therefore, 
signifies,  that  a  state  of  existence  in  time  past  is  now 
possessed — attained  to>  by  me.  This  explanation 
will  apply  to  all  those  forms  of  expression  in  which 
have  is  joined  with  the  perfect  participle  of  intran- 
sitive verbs.  Again ;  the  objects  about  which  we  are 
conversant  become  ours  so  far-  as  we  are  conversant 
with  them ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  verb  have 
may  govern  a  word  representing  any  such  object  and 
modified  by  another  word  expressive  of  the  perfect 
or  past  exercise  of  the  mind  by  which  we  have  been 
conversant  with  the  object.  I  have  Pittsburgh  means 
X  possess  Pittsburgh.  I  have  Pittsburgh  seen,  I  have 
seen  Pittsburgh,  means  (to  make  use  of  an  old  fash- 
ioned phrase,)  I  have  Pittsburgh  so  far  forth  as  seen, 
that  is  the  sight  of  Pittsburgh  is  mine  as  what  I  pos- 
sess or  have  attained.  It  is  a  part  of  my  experience  : 
and  my  experience  is  the  most  intimate  and  the  most 
valuable  of  my  possessions.  I  have  Eliza,  means  Eli- 
za is  mine.  I  have  Eliza  loved ;  I  have  loved  Eliza, 
mean's,  that  Eliza  is  mine  as  far  as  loved,  and  so  far 
■is  love  can  give  an  intere§t  in  the  object  beloved. 
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means  no  more  than  a.  preserrt  purpose,  To- 
morrow, I  will  pursue  my  journey,  means  no 
more  than,  to-morrow  I  intend  to  pursue 
my  journey.  But,  as  the  good  or  ill  of 
others  may  often  depend,  in  some  manner, 
upon  the  execution  of  our  purposes,  will, 
in  the  first  person,  has  frequently  the  nature 
of  a  promise  or  of  a  threat. 

RULE  xxxvi. 

Shall  imports  duty  or  obligation,  and  ne* 
cessarily  implies  future  time  when  connected 
with  the  infinitive  of  another  verb.  The  dis- 
charge of  any  obligation,  by  the  performance 
of  what  we  are  bound  to  do,  is,  of  course,  pos- 
terior to  the  obligation  itself.  Shall  in  the 
first  person  simply  foretells ;  in  the  second 
and  third  it  promises,  threatens  and  enjoins; 
I  shall  be  thirty  years  old  next  June ;  you  shall 
receive  your  wages  according  to  contract; 
thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  surely  die."* 

RULE    XXXVII. 

Would  and  should,  when  no  condition  or 
supposition  is  implied,  refer  to  present  time: 
as,  We  should  not  despise  the  poor.  I  would 
that  thou  wert  cold  or  hot. 


*  The  difference  between  shall  and  -will  is  finely 
preserved  in  the  following  declaration  of  the  hero 
^f  Orleans;  %( Our  country  must  and  shall  be  defend- 
ed. We  -will  enjoy  our  liberty,  or  die  in  the  last 
ditch." 

5* 
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RULE    XXXVIII. 


In  stating,  by  way  of  supposition,  what  may 
or  may  not  be  true  in  fact,  we  use  the  present 
tense  and  conjunctive  form  of  the  verb  to  be; 
but  in  stati  g,  by  way  of  supposition,  what  is 
contrary  to  fact,  we  use  the  past  tense  and  con- 
junctive form  of  that  verb;  and  the  past  tense 
of  all  other  verbs.  If  my  leisure  were  equal 
to  my  inclination,  I  should  write  very  often: 
If  I  had  leisure  equal  to  my  inclination,  I 
should  write  very  often :  if  my  leisure  equal- 
led my  inclination,  I  should  write  very  often: 
But  though  a  person  walked  slowly  and  but  a 
little  way  in  a  day,  if  he  walked  every  day,  and 
with  his  face  always  in  the  same  direction, 
year  after  year,  he  might  in  time  encompass 
the  globe.  The  reasoning  of  many  persons 
reputed  wise,  is  like  the  reasoning  of  mad- 
men. Their  inferences  may  be  rightly  drawn, 
and  therefor^,  if  their  premises  were  true, 
their  conclusions  would  be  just.  But  if  the 
premises  be  false,  the  conclusion  must  be  so 
likewise.  The  man  who  thinks  he  is  made  of 
glass,  and  is  therefore  afraid  of  moving  or  be- 
ing touched,  lest  he  should  be  broken  to  pieces, 
may  be  said,  so  far,  to  reason  justly ;  for  if  he 
really  were  made  of  glass,  his  fear  would  be 
well  founded ;  but  if  he  insists  upon  it,  that 
he  is  really  a  glass-man,  we  no  longer  deem 
him  rational,  but  pronounce  him  to  be  mad. 
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SCHEME  shewing  the  syntax  ef  auxiliaries 
according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Present  time  definite  T  w  T 

and  habitual  action  is  [  ^'^Tl  Wnte' 
A»n^»A  h.  tL  f  thou  wntest,  &c. 


denoted  by  the  J 

Past  time  indefinite  is  >   Past  tense — I  wrote, 
denoted  by  the  £   Thou,  &c. 

Present  time  definite]  I^ve  written  a  letter, 
and  perfecfaction      j  JJjJ^ 

See  R.  34. 
Past  time  definite  and]  *H;    ,  i  ]  written 
perfection  j  Se^d^  j  letter 

See  R.  55. 

Present  time  definite  ]  *  ?m  wri,tinS         ]  ~ 

and  imperfect  action   }>  Thou  art  writing  I  » 

r  J  rle  is  writing       J  2 

See  R.  32.  * 

Past  time  definite  and  ]  *5  as        4  ]  writing 
imperfect  action  f  Thou  wast  ^       a 

r  J  He  was       J    letter 

See  R.  32. 
Sing. 
"|  I  shall         i 
Future  time  indefinite:  I   Thou  wilt  % 

the  action  dependent      He  will  §-' 

on  the  naturepf  things.  f>    Plur.  J>      p 

This  may  be  called  the  I   We  will 
predictive  future.         |   Ye  shall 

J  They  shall 

See  R.  33  &  35. 
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Future  time  indefinite; 
the  action  dependg.  on 
will  or  authority.  This 
may  be  termed  the  au- 
thoritative future. 


Sing. 

I  will 
Thou  shalt 
He  shall 

Plur. 
We  will 
Ye  shall 
They  shall 

See  R.  Si 


&35. 


Predictive  future  defi- 
nite and  unfinished  ac- 
tion. 


Authoritative  future 
definite  and  unfinish 
ed  action. 

Predictive  future 
finite  and  finished 
tion. 


-} 

de-")i 

ac-  v 


I  shall  be  writing,  &c. 


I  will  be  writing,  &c. 


shall  have  written  a 
letter. 


When  we  represent  a  person  or  thing  as  ac- 
tive, we  observe  the  construction  and  order 
as  above.  That  is,  as  every  action  expressed 
by  a  transitive  verb  implies  also  an  agent  and 
an  object,  we  arrange  them  thus:  agent,  ac- 
tion, object.  But  when  we  represent  a  per- 
son or  thing  as  passive,  that  is  acted  on  by 
something  else,  we  invert  this  order,  and  ar- 
range them  thus:  object,  action,  agent. 

Pres.  time  indef.    A  letter  is  written  by  me. 
Past,  time  indef.     A  letter  was  written  by  me. 
Pres.  time  def.    A  letter  has  been  written,  &c. 
Past  time  def.    A  letter  had  been  written,  &c, 
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Future  predic.     A  letter  will  be  written,  &c. 

Future  author.     A  letter  shall  be  written,  &c. 

x)     r    r  *.  J„r  C  A  letter  shall  have  been  writ- 
Pred.c.fut.def.}     ten&c_ 

The  phrases  in  the  above  scheme  have  all 
their  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings.  He 
writes,  and  he  is  writing,  for  instance,  are 
of  quite  different  import.  He  writes  fast, 
means,  he  usually  does  so  when  he  does  write, 
though  he  may  not  now  be  actually  writing. 
He  is  writing  fast,  means,  he  is  actually  now 
engaged  in  using  his  pen  and  that  he  does  it 
expertly. 

The  verb  have,  cannot,  in  any  form  of  con- 
struction, be  used  in  the  present  tense,  in  re- 
ference to  a  person  or  thing  not  now  in  exis- 
tence, ^except  in  such  phrases  as  are  used  to 
designate  his  or  its  departure  out  of  a  state  of 
existence,  or  some  other  negative  idea,  or  when 
another  state  of  being  is  spoken  of. 

*  "We  may  say  Cicero  has  -written  orations,  but  we 
cannot  say  Cicero  has  -written  poems,  because  the  ora- 
tions are  in  being,  but  the  poems  are  lost.'* 

Murray. 

Cicero  has,  long  since,  ceased  to  be  in  the  world ; 
he  has  no  portion  any  longer  in  any  thing  done  un- 
der the  sun :  it  is  therefore  as  improper  to  say,  that 
he  has  written  orations,  as  to  say,  that  he  has  written 
poems  ;  for  though  the  orations  are  in  being  and  the 
poems  are  lost  to  the  world;  they  are  both  equally 
lost  to  the  author.  He  has  neither,  and  therefore 
has  neither,  written.  When  the  name  of  a  person 
is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  substituted  for  the  title  of 
his  works,  then,  indeed,  we  may  use  the  present 
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RULE  XXXIX. 


The  infinitive  mode  is  governed  by  a  verb, 
participle,  adjective,  or  noun:  He  wishes  to 
teach— is  prepared  to  teach — is  fit  to  teach — 
came  with  a  design  to  teach — has  made  pre- 
parations in  order  to  teach.  To  the  sign  ot  the 
infinitive  is  omitted  aft'er  the  verbs  bid,  dare, 
need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  do,  may,  can, 
shall,  will,  and  some  others. 

SYNTAX    OF    PARTICIPLES. 

RULE    XL. 

Participles  imperfect  or  active  have  the 
same  power  of  government  that  their  verbs 
have,  and  are  themselves  governed  as  nouns, 
or  agree  with  nouns  as  adjectives.  Partici- 
ples perfect  of  transitive  verbs  have  no  power 
of  government,  but  in  regard  to  concord  are 
like  adjectives.  The  participle  perfect  of  an 
intransitive  verb  is  governed  as  a  noun  by  a 
transitive  verb.     See  page  66. 

SYNTAX    OF   PREPOSITIONS. 
RULE    XLI. 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case: 
Give  (to)  me  that  book.  He  went/mm  Pitts- 
burgh to  Philadelphia  in  the  stage. 

tense  of  the  verb  to  have,  or  that  of  any  other  which 
will  suit  our  purpose  ;  as,  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on 
old  age,  says,  (or  has  said)  the  most  for  it  that  could 
be  said  by  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  peculi- 
ar doctrines  of  divine  revelation. 
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SYNTAX    OF  PARTICLES. 

Particles  have  no  power  of  government* 
Modification. 

RULE    XLII. 

Particles  modify  verbs,  participles,  adjec- 
tives, particles,  and  sometimes  nouns  and  pro-» 
nouns:  He  acted  wisely;  the  boat  is  moving 
slowl j ;  he  is  much  respected ;  she  is  extreme- 
ly scrupulous;  read  that  book  more  attentive- 
ly ;  he,  his  very  self;  he  is  a  very  Midas. 

RULE   XLIII. 

Particles  and  prepositions  modify  sentences 
or  clauses  of  sentences:  "Except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." — "  If  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?" — Except  and 
if,  however,  and  such  like,  are  really  verbs  in 
the  imperative  mode  in  regard  to  their  ety- 
mology. 

RULE    XLIV. 

Some  particles  have  other  particles  corre§-~ 
ponding  with  them  which  are  employed  in 
modifying  clauses  which  have  a  mutual  de- 
pendence on  each  other.  w  «5s  thy  sword  hath 
made  women  childless ;  so  shall  thy  mother 
be  childless  among  women."  The  chief  of  the 
particles  thus  employed  are,  though,  yett  as, 
so.  The  conjunctions  either,  or,  neither,  no& 
are  used,  in  the  same  manner. 
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RULE    XLV. 

Adjectives  are  sometimes,  especially  by  tht 
poets,  employed  for  modifying  verbs:  "Heav- 
en opened  wide  her  ever-during  gates." 
*  Soft  sighed  the  flute."  "  The  youth  grew 
up  like  a  well  watered  plant;  struck  deep  ; 
rose  hi gh  ;  and  bkl  fair  for  manhood."  He 
directed  his  soldiers  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try. 

Modification  by  arrangement. 

RULE    XLVI. 

Declarative  sentences  are  converted  into 
interrogative,  by  placing  the  nominative  after 
the  verb :  Am  I  to  bear  all  this  insolence  ? 

RULE    XLVII. 

Sentences  are  rendered  hypothetical  with- 
out the  use  of  particles,  by  placing  tfce  nomin- 
ative after  the  auxiliary  verb: 
"Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king." — 

RULE    XLVIIl. 

Do,  the  auxiliary  verb  renders  a  declaration 
emphatical:  "Perdition  seize  my  soul  but  / 
do  love  thee." 

SYNTAX    OF    INTERJECTIONS. 

RULE    XLIX. 

The  interjections  O !  Oh  !  and  Ah !  require 
the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  in  the  se- 
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Bond  person,  and  the  objective  of  the  first: 
Oh!  thou;  Ah!  me.  < 


SYNTAX   OF   CONJUNCTIONS. 


RULE    L. 

Conjunctions  connect  like  cases. 

I  love  you  better  than  him — that  is,  than  I 
love  him.  I  love  you  better  than  he — loves 
you. 

Exception. — Than  requires  the  objective 
case  of  the  relative  who,  to  follow  it,  though 
connected  with  a  noun  in  the  nominative: 
Ceesar,  than  whom  the  world  never  saw  a 
milder  tyrant,  was  killed  by  Brutus  in  the  se- 
nate house. 

Words  and  phrases  placed  absolutely, 

RULE    LI. 

The  infinitive  mode,  a  noun  in  direct  ad- 
dress or  a  participle  either  with  or  without  a 
a  noun  to  agree  with,  when  unconnected  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  are  said  to  be  placed 
absolutely:  But  to  proceed — Generally  speak- 
ing,  men  are  very  prone  to  believe  according 
to  their  wishes.  The  son,  his  father  dying, 
succeeded  to  the  estate.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  attention  in  this  a£* 
fair. 
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SYNTAX    OF    CLAUSES    AND    MEMBER^. 

RULE    LII. 

A  clause  or  member  of  a  sentence  often 
performs  the  office  of  a  noun,  and  receives  an 
adjective  or  participle  agreeing  with  it;  or  it 
may  stand  as  an  antecedent  to  a  relative,  or 
a  nominative  to  a  verb,  or  an  object  to  a  verb 
or  preposition.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract 
without  touching  persons,  may  be  safe.  Here 
the  clause  ending  with  persons  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  may,  and  the  noun  to  the  adjective  safe. 
In  mathematical  reasonings,  provided  you  are 
ascertained  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
mind,  to  affirm  that  the  conclusion  is  false., 
implies  a  contradiction.  In  this  sentence — 
to  appear  that  tiie  conclusion  is  false,  serves  as 

the  nominative  to  the  verb  implies you  are 

ascertained  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
mind,  stands  as  the  noun  with  which  the  par- 
ticiple provided  agrees  and  with  which  it  is 
put  absolutely.  Whereby  if  a  man  had  a  po- 
sitive idea  of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space, 
he  could  add  two  infinites  together:  nay,  make 
one  infinite  greater  than  another:  absurdities 
too  gross  to  be  refuted.  Here  absurdities  stands 
in  opposition  with  the  propositions  contained 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  Whether 
is  it  easier  to  say  arise  up  and  walk.  Here 
arise  up  and  walk,  serves  as  the  object  to  the 
verb  say.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too 
much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants.  Here 
the  preposition  upon  governs  the  clause  that 
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follows  it.  Another  reason  that  makes  me 
doubt  of  any  innate  practical  principle,  is  that  I 
think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  pro- 
posed, whereof  a  man  may  not  justly  demand 
a  reason ;  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
if  they  were  innate.  Here  which  has  for  its. 
antecedent  the  phrase  demand  a  reason. 

RULE    LIII. 

Nouns  signifying  value,  extension,  duration 
or  quantity,  are  used  without  a  governing  word. 
This  book  is  worth  ten  dollars.  A  river  seven 
hundred  yards  wide.  A  tower  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  He  is  thirty  years  old. 
"  Scott,  Byron  and  Campbell  have  cast  Pope 
and  Swift  asood  deal  into  the  shade," 


a' 


THE    ELLIPSIS, 

Is  the  omission  of  a  word  or  words,  which, 
though  necessary  to  complete  the  grammatical 
construction  of  a  sentence,  may  be  left  out, 
without  obscuring  the  sense. 

Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  analyze  sen- 
tences grammatically,  he  should  be  exercised 
in  the  method  of  supplying  ellipses.  In  the 
following  specimen  the  words  which  compose 
the  ellipsis  are  set  down  in  Italics. 

1.  Ellipsis  of  the  definite  a — A  man,  a  woman 
and  a  child. 

2.  —  of  the  neun — The  laws  of  God,  and  the 
laws  of  man. 
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3.  Ellipsis  of  the  adjective — A  delightful  gar- 
den, and  a  delightful  orchard. 

4.  —  of  the  pronoun — I  love  him,  and  i"  fear 
him. 

5.  —  of  the  verb — The  man  was  old,  and  the 
man  was  crafty.  I  have  seen,  and  J  have 
heard  him  frequently. 

6.  —  of  the  particle — He  spoke  wisely,  and  he 
acted  wisely. 

7.  —  of  the  conjunction — All  the  works  of 
God  proclaim  his  power,  and  his  wisdom, 
and  his  goodness. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  more  extensive,  as 
in  the  following  instance:  "  He  will  often  ar- 
gue, that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well 
cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation, 
and  if  another  part  of  cur  trade  were  well 
cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  another  na- 
tion. 

If  thou  shouldst  injure  another  thou  wilt 
hurt  thyself. 

If  he  should  continue  impenitent,  he  must 
suffer. 

He  will  maintain  his  principles,  though  he 
should  lose  his  estate. 

Whether  he  may  succeed  or  not,  his  inten- 
tion is  good. 

If  a  man  shall  smite  his  servant,  and  he 
should  die. 

Though  he  should  slay  me,  yet  will  I  tnwt 
in  him. 
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The  form  of  expression  employed  in  the 
six  examples  last  adduced,  is  that,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  grammarians*  constitutes  the 
present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mode.  Sen- 
tences of  this  kind,  however,  will  be  all  found, 
if  attentively  considered,  to  be  elliptical ;  and 
the  ellipsis  is  no  sooner  supplied,  than  the 
mode  and  the  tense  vanish  together.  The 
circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity, 
says  Murray,  are  both  necessary,  to  place  a 
verb  in  the  subjunctive  present.  But  instan- 
ces innumerable  might  be  produced,  from  the 
most  approved  standards,  in  which  the  auxili- 
ary is  expressed,  where  both  contingency  and 
futurity  are  implied.  Thus,  in  the  following 
example — "If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  a- 
gainst  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."  Matth.  18,  15. 
"shall  trespass"  and  "shall  hear"  would,  by 
Murray,  be  called  indicative  futures.  Now, 
let  the, eijipsis  take  place,  so  that  it  may  read, 
"If  thy  brother  trespass"  and  "if  he  hear 
thee,"  and  what  was  indicative  becomes  sub- 
junctive; nay,  what  is  still  more  unaccounta- 
ble, 'what  was  a  future,  becomes  a  present 
tense!  An  example  taken  from  the  lTth 
verse  will  set  this  point,  if  possible,  in  a  still 
clearer  light.  "And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church;  but,  if  he. 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be,  &c? 
If  he  shall  neglect  and  if  he  neglect  are  forms 
of  expression  equally  correct  they  are  pre- 
cisely equivalent  in  meaning — when  the  ellip* 
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sis  is  supplied,  they  are  identically  the  same— 
and,  on  what  principle,  they  should  be  made 
different  in  construction — so  much  so,  that  the 
one  must  be  considered  indicative,  and  the 
other  subjunctive,  the  one  future  and  the  oth- 
er present,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

In  the  following  examples  the  ellipses  are 
not  marked,  that  the  learner  may  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  supplying  them.  They  may  also 
serve  as  subjects  of  grammatical  analysis. 

The  world's  infectious;  few  bring  back  at  eve, 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  morn. 
Something  we  thought  is  blotted ;  we  resolv'd, 
Is  shaken;  we  renounced, returns  again. 

Young. 

The  noblest  spirit,  fighting  her  hard  fate 
In  this  damp,  dusky  region,  charg'd  with  storms, 
But  feebly  flutters,  yet  untaught  to  fly ; 
Or,  flying,  short  her  flight,  and  sure  her  fall : 
Our  utmost  strength,  when  down,  to  rise  again, 
And  not  to  yield,  tho*  beaten,  all  our  praise. 

lb. 

All  should  be  prophets  to  themselves :  foresee. 
Their  future  fate ;  their  future  fate  foretaste. 

lb. 

Your  learning,  like  the  lunar  beam,  affords 
Light,  but  not  heat lb. 

Is  it  in  time  to  hide  eternity? 

And  why  not  in  an  atom  on  the  shore 

To  cover  ocean  f  or  a  mote  the  sun.    lb 
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— — Not  kings  alone, 
Each  viHager  has  his  ambition  too.    lb. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Milton, 

Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 

Which  but  th'  Omnipotent  none  could  have 
foii'd.*  lb. 

-nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none, 

.That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want 
praise.  lb. 

Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day.     lb. 

If  I  must  contend,  said  he, 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent, 
Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won, 
Or  less  be  lost.  lb. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  then  leave  thee,  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,   and 
shades, 
•  Fit  haunt  of  Gods.  lb. 


*  In  this  example,  if  but  be  considered  a  preposi- 
tion equivalent  to  except,  there  is  no  ellipsis. 
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Example  nf  Grammatical  Analysts. 

"  The  government  may  safely  and  advanta- 
geously be  intrusted  with  the  establishment 
of  plans  for  educating  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community;  provided  that, in  the  adop- 
tion of  such  plans,  no  violence  is  done  to  the 
principles  of  natural  liberty;  and  that  the 
sound  maxim  is  always  kept  in  view,  never  to 
interfere  where  the  object  can  be  attained  by 
individual  exertion."  Ed.  Review. 

The.  An  adjective  of  the  definitive  kind—* 
belongs  to  government,  R.  5,  6. 

Government.  A  noun  substantive,  nomina- 
tive to  may. 

May.  A  verb  auxiliary,  in  the  infinitive 
mode,  present  tense,  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative  gov- 
ernment, R.  21. 

Safely.  A  particle*  modifies  intrusted,  R. 
42. 

And.    A  conjunction. 

Advantageously.  A  particle,  modifies,  in- 
trusted, R.  42. 

Be.  A  verb  auxiliary,  infinitive  mode,  gov- 
erned by  may,  R.  39. 

Intrusted.  A  past  participle,  from  the  reg- 
ular active  verb  intrust,  belongs  to  govern- 
ment, R.  40,  5,  compared. 

With..   A  preposition,  iroverns  establishment. 

The.  A  definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  es- 
tablishment, R.  5,  6. 

Establishment.  A  noun  substantive  in  tho 
objective,  governed  by  the  preposition  with, 
R.41. 
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Qf.    A  preposition,  governs  plans,  R.  41. 

Plans.  Noun  substantive,  plural  number, 
objective  case,  &c 

For.    Preposition. 

Educating.  Verbal  noun  or  participle,  in 
the  objective  case,  singular  number,  governed 
by  for,  R.  40,  41. 

The.  A  definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  clas* 
ses,  R.  5. 

Lower.  An  attributive  adjective,  compara- 
tive degree,  belongs  to  classes,  R.  5,  6. 

And.    Conjunction,  cop. 

More.    Particle,  modifies  numerous,  R.  42. 

Numerous.  Attributive  adjective,  compar- 
ative degree,  formetl  by  more,  belongs  to  clas- 
ses, R.  5. 

Classes.  Noun  substantive,  plural  number, 
objective  case,  governed  by  educating,  R.  40, 
27. 

Of.     Preposition. 

The.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  com- 
munity, R.  5. 

Community.  Noun  substantive,  singular 
number,  objective  case,  governed  by  the  pre- 
position of,  R.  41. 

Provided.  Past  participle,  from  the  regu- 
lar active  verb  provide,  put  absolutely  with 
*/ta*,R.51.  '     ; 

That  Pronoun  relative,  relates  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  R.  17. 

In.    Preposition. 

The.    Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  adop- 
tion, R.  5. 
6* 
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Adoption.  Noun  substantive,  singular  num- 
ber, objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion in,  R.  41. 

Of     Preposition. 

Such.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  plans, 
R.  5. 

Plans.  Noun  substantive,  plural  number, 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of, 
R.41. 

No.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  vio- 
lence, R.  5. 

Violence.  Noun  substantive,  singular  nuin 
ber,  nominative  to  is. 

Is.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode,  abso- 
lute form,  third  person,  sirfgular,  agrees  with 
its  nominative  violence,  R.  21. 

Bone.  Past  participle  from  do,  belongs  to 
violence,  R,  40,  50. 

To.     Preposition. 

Jhe.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to prin 
ciples,  R  5. 

Principles.  Noun  substantive,  plural  num- 
ber, objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion to,  R.  41. 

Of.    Preposition. 

Natural.  Attributive  adjective,  belongs  to 
liberty,  R.  5. 

Liberty.  Noun  substantive,  singular  num- 
ber, objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion of,  R.  41. 

And.  Conjunction  copulative,  connects 
that  and  that,  R.  50. 

That.  Pronoun  relative,  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  R.  17,  and  is  put  absolutely 
with  provided  understood,  R.  51. 
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TJie.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  max- 
im, R.  5. 

Sound.  Attributive  adjective,  belongs  to 
maxim,  R.  5. 

Maxim.  Noun  substantive,  singular  num- 
ber, nominative  case  to  is. 

Is.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode,  abso- 
lute form,  present  tense,  third  person  singu- 
lar, agrees  with  its  nominative  maxim,  R.  21. 

Kept.  Participle  past,  from  the  verb  keep, 
belongs  to  maxim,  R.  40. 

In.     Preposition. 

View.  Noun  substantive,  singular  number, 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  in, 
R.  41. 

Never.  Particle,  modifies  the  following 
clause,  R.  43.  The  whole  clause,  never  to  in- 
terfere, &c.  is  put  in  apposition  with  maxim, 
agreeably  to  R.  52. 

To  interfere.  Verb  in  the  infinitive  mode, 
put  in  apposition  with  maxim,  R.  1  and  5Q 
compared. 

Where.    Particle,  modifies  can,  R.  42.  ** 

The.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  object 
R.5. 

Object.  Noun  substantive,  singular  num- 
ber, nominative  to  can. 

Can.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode,  pre- 
sent tense,  agrees  with  its  nominative  object 
R.21.  ' 

Be.  Verb  auxiliary,  infinitive  mode,  gov- 
erned by  can,  R.  39. 

Attained.  Past  participle,  from  the  verb 
attain,  belongs  to  cbject,  R.  40, 

By*    Preposition,. 
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Individual  Attributive  adjective,  belongs 
to  exertion,  R.  5. 

Exertion,  Noun  substantive,  singular  num- 
ber, objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion by,  R.  41. 

"  One  invention,  that  of  gunpowder,  is  emin- 
ently marked  out,  as  the  cause  of  the  extinc- 
tion cf  chivalry ;  but  even  if  that  invention 
had  not  taken  place,  it  may  well  be  conjectur- 
ed that  the  contrivance  of  other  means  of  mis- 
sile destruction  in  war,  would  have  narrowed 
that  scope  for  the  prominence  of  individual 
prowes,  which  was  necessary  for  the  chival- 
rous character."  Campbell-s  Brit  Poet, 

One.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  in- 
vention,  R.  5. 

Invention.  Noun  substantive,  singula: 
number,  nominative  case  to  is. 

Ttwt.  Pronoun  relative,  refers  to  invention 
and  is  nominative  to  is  understood,  R.  9. 

Of.    Preposition. 

Gunpoivder.  Noun  substantive,  objective, 
singular,  governed  by  of  R.  41. 

Is.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode,  abso- 
lute form,  present  tense,  agrees  with  invention, 
R.  21. 

Eminently.  Particle,  modifies  marked,  R. 
42. 

Marked.  Participle  past  of  the  verb  mark, 
belongs  to  invention,  R.  40. 

Out.     Particle,  modifies  marked,  R.  42. 

As.    Particle. 

The.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  cause* 
R.  5. 
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Cause.  Noun  substantive,  singular  number, 
put  in  apposition  with  invention,  R.  1. 

Of,  the.    As  before. 

Extinction.  Noun  substantive,  singular, 
objective,  governed  by  the  preposition  o/,  R. 
41. 

Chivalry.  Noun  substantive,  singular,  ob- 
jective, governed  by  prepo  ition  of,  R.  41. 

But,  even,  if,  particles,  all  modifying  the 
following  clause. 

That.  Definitive,  belongs  to  invention,  R. 
5. 

Invention.  Same  as  before — nominative 
singular  to  had. 

Had.  Verb  active,  past  tense,  see  R.  38—- 
Hgrees  with  invention,  R.  21. 

Not.    Particle,  modifies  had,  R.  42. 

Taken.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  take, 
belongs  to  place,  R.  40,  5. 

Place.  Noun  substantive,  singular,  objec- 
tive, governed  by  had,  R.  27. 

It.  Pronoun,  refers  to  the  clause  beginning 
with  the  contrivance,  singular,  nominative  to 
may,  see  R.  20. 

May.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode,  pre- 
sent tense,  third  person  singular,  agrees  with 
it,  R.  21. 

Well.    Particle,  modifies  may,  R.  42. 

Be.  Verb  auxiliary,  infinitive  mode,  gov- 
erned by  may,  R.  39. 

Conjectured.  Past  participle,  from  conjec- 
ture, belongs  to  it,  R.  40,  5. 

That.  Pronoun  relative,  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause,  see  R.  17,  20,  nominative  to 
tyay,  and  in  apposition  with  it. 
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The.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  eon- 
trivance,  R.  5. 

Contrivance.  Noun  substantive,  singular, 
nominative  to  would.     Of,  as  before* 

Other.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to 
means,  R.  5. 

Means.  Noun  substantive,  singular,  nom- 
inative to  would.     Of,  as  before. 

Missile.  Attributive  adjective,  belongs  to 
destruction,  R.  5. 

Destruction.  Noun  substantive,  singular, 
objective,  governed  bv  the  preposition  of,  R. 
4i. 

In.    Preposition. 

War.  Noun  substantive,  singular,  objec- 
tive, governed  by  the  preposition  in,  R.  41. 

Would.  Verb  auxiliary,  indicative  mode, 
past  tense,  see  R.  58,  agrees  with  its  nomina- 
tive contrivance,  R.  21. 

Have.  Verb  active,  infinitive  mode,  gov- 
erned by  ivouid,  R.  39. 

Narrowed.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to 
narrow,  belongs  to  scope,  R.  4C,  5. 

That.  Definitive  adjective,  belongs  to  scope, 
R.5. 

Scope.  Noun  substantive,  singular  number. 
objective  case,  governed  by  have,  R.  &c. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  that  part  of  orthography, 
which  teaches  how  to  divide  a  written  compo- 
sition into  sentences,  and  sentences  inte  their 
subordinate  parts,  by  points. 
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The  points  employed  for  these  purposes  are, 

1.  The  period,  (.)  which  requires,  in  reading, 
a  pause  of  four  seconds ; 

2.  The  colon,  (:)  which  requires  a  pause  of 
three; 

S.  The  semicolon,  (;)  which  requires  a  pause 

two; 
4.  The  comma,  (,)  which  requires  a  pause  of 

one  second. 

The  learner  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
the  length  of  the  pauses  continues  fixed  and 
invariable.  This  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  composition;  and,  where  great 
distinctness,  or  frequent  emphasis  is  required, 
a  good  reader  will  pause  longer  and  more  fre- 
quently, than  in  reading  sentences  which  are 
composed  in  the  style  of  plain  and  simple 
narrative.  Every  pause,  also,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  sentiment,  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  inflection  of  the  voice.  On  this 
point,  however,  written  directions  can  ~be  of 
but  little  service.  The  graces  of  elocution 
must  be  learned  by  imitation  of  the  living 
voice.  They  belong  not,  properly  speaking, 
to  the  province  of  the  grammarian. 

THE   PERIOD. 

Rule  1.  A  sentence  perfectly  simple  re- 
quires, no  other  pause  but  a  period,  at  the 
close :  God  made  the  world. 

Rule  2.  The  period  is  used  in  making  ab- 
breviations :  P.  S.  postscript 
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THE    COLON    AND    SEMICOLON. 

Rule  3.  The  colon  is  used  to  separate 
members  of  a  sentence,  which  are  independent 
of  each  other,  in  grammatical  construction, 
but  intimately  connected  in  sense :  Always  to 
rejoice, is  to  be  a  fool:  always  to  tremble,  is 
to  be  a  slave. 

Rule  4.  A  negative  or  affirmative  particle, 
or  any  other  single  word  containing  an  affir- 
mation or  negation,  maybe  divided  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentenceby  a  colon: 

I  fight  against  thee!  No:  I  will  go  seek 

Some  ditch  wherein  to  die. 

But  some  professors  of  religion  have  been 
guilty  of  immoralites.  Granted:  and  what 
then  ? 

Rule  5.  A  quotation  cited  in  express  terms 
is  usually  preceded  by  a  colon :  Ji  company  of 
waggish  boys  were  ivatching  of  frogs  at  the 
side  of  a  pond;  and  still  as  any  of  them  put 
up  their  heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them 
down  again,  ivith  stones :  <f  Children,:"  says 
one  of  the  frogs,  "  you  never  consider,  that 
though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to 
us." 

Rule  6.  Several  members  of  a  sentence 
having  a  common  dependence  on  a  preceding 
member,  are  separated  from  it  by  a  colon,  and 
from  each  other  by  a  semicolon  :  Nature  has 
laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face : 
she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion  ;  planted  in 
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it  a  double  row  of  ivory  ;  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes;  lighted  it  up  and  enliven- 
ed it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes;  hung  it 
on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense ; 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  des- 
cribed :  and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing 
thade  of  hair,  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
most  agreeable  light.  --• 

The  same  punctuation  sometimes  takes 
place  when  the  first  member  is  followed  by 
clauses  and  not  members :  Impelled  by  desire, 
forward  they  rush  with  inconsiderate  ardor : 
prompt  to  decide,  and  to  choose  ;  averse  to  hes- 
itate, or  to  enquire ;  credulous,  because  un- 
taught by  experience;  rash,  because  unac- 
quainted with  danger;  headstrong,  because 
unsubdued  by  disappointment. 

Rule  7.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate 
the  members  of  a  sentence,  that  are  connected 
both  in  sense  and  grammatical  construction: 
Life,  with  a  swift,  though  insensible  course, 
glides  aivay;  and,  like  a  river  which  under- 
mines its  banks,  gradually  impairs  our  state. 

The  members  of  a  sentence,  if  short,  though 
independent  in  grammatical  construction,  may 
be  separated  only  by  a  semicolon:  Man,  al- 
ways prosperous,  would  be  giddy  and  insolent ; 
ahvays  afflicted,  would  be  sullen  and  despon^ 
dent. 

THE    COMMA. 

Rule  8.  The  comma  is  used  to  point  claus- 
es: T!ic  world  is  like  awheel  incessantly  re- 
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volving,  on  ivliich  human  things  alternately 
rise  and  fall. 

Rule  9.  When  more  than  two  nouns  occur 
in  the  same  case,  they  are  separated  by  a  com- 
ma :  Ease,  safety,  and  respect  are  the  proper 
enjoyments  of  age. 

Rule  10.  When  more  than  two  adjectives 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  same  noun,  they 
are  separated  by  a  comma:  Ji  sensible,  pru- 
dent, virtuous  woman. 

Rule  11.  When  more  than  two  verbs  oc- 
cur in  the  same  construction,  they  are  separ- 
ated by  a  comma:  We  esteem,  admire,  and 
even  venerate  the  man  of  disinterested  charac- 
ter. 

Rule  12.  When  more  than  two  particles 
modify  the  same  word,  they  are  separated  by 
a  comma:  To  love  wisely,  rationaly,  and  pru- 
dently is,  in  the  opinion  of  lovers,  not  to  love 
at  all. 

Rule  13.  When  the  clause  containing  the 
nominative  to  the  verb  is  long,  it  is  separated 
from  the  verb  by  a  comma:  The  studies  over 
which  he  had  slumbered  in  weariness,  now  af- 
forded naught  but  delight. 

Rule  14.  Words  in  direct  address  are  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  tiie  sentence  by  com- 
mas :  Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

Rule  15.    Nouns  in  apposition,  when  alone, 
are  not  separated  by  a  comma  :   Paul  the  a- 
postle  $  bu4  if  either,  or  both  of  them  are  cftn 
nected  with  other  words,  they  must  be  separ* 
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ated  by  a  comma :  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Paul,  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Rule  16.  The  case  absolute  and  all  inde- 
pendent phrases,  are  detached  by  commas: 
Jlddison,  if  I  remember*  right,  somewhere  com- 
pares an  epic  poem  to  an  edifice.  If  a  man 
borrow  aught  of  his  neighbor,  and  it  be  hurt 
or  die,  the  owner  thereof  not  being  with  it,  he 
shall  surely  make  it  good. — Gentleness  is,  in 
truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoyment. 

Rule  17.  Relatives,  when  they  are  explica- 
tive, require,  that  the  clauses  in  which  they 
stand  should  be  separated  from  their  antece- 
dents by  a  comma:  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  wo- 
man is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  But 
if  they  are  determinative,  the  comma  it  not 
used:  The  man  that  endurp.th  unto  the  end 
shall  be  saved.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  enclu- 
reth  temvtation. 

Relatives  are  explicative  when  their  antece- 
dents are  taken  in  their  whole  extent ;  deter- 
minative, when  their  antecedents  are  limked. 
Rule  18.  When  that  refers  to  a  following 
clause,  it  is  usual  to  point  it  off'  by  a  comma, 
with  the  clause  to  which  it  refers :  Forgive  me, 
that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong — I  thus  your 
patience  wrong — forgive  me  that.  Note.  U- 
sage  is  here  at  war  with  analogy ;  the  relative 
being,  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  comma  is 
used,  detached  from  its  antecedent.  But,  per- 
haps, since  in  examples  such  as  that  quoted 
under  the  rule,  the  antecedent  follows  the  re- 
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lative ;  this  mode  of  pointing  was  intended  to 
distinguish  such  cases  from  those  in  which  the 
antecedent  precedes  the  relative.    According 
to  analogy  the  example  should  be  pointed  thus, 
Forgive  me  that,  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 
Rule  19.     When  a  quotation  is  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  governed  by  some 
word  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  preced- 
ed by  a  comma :    Parmenio,  a  friend  of  Alex- 
ander's, hearing  the  great  offers  that  Darius 
had  made,  said,  "ivere  I  Alexander,  I  would 
accept  them" 

Rule  20.  The  more  complicated  and  lengthy 
a  sentence  is,  the  higher  must  be  the  punctua- 
tion. This  is  a  very  general  rule  and  con- 
trols the  application  of  all  the  rest.  The  fol- 
lowing example  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
remark :  As  ive  cannot  discern  the  shadow 
mcving  along  the  dialplate,  so  the  advances 
we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceivable  by 
the  distance  gone  over.  As  we  perceive  the 
shadow  to  have  moved,  but  did  not  perceive  it 
moving ;  so  our  advances  in  learning,  consist- 
ing of  insensible  steps,  are  only  perceivable  by 
the  distance.  As  we  perceive  the  shadow  to 
have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  per- 
ceive it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  grass 
has  grown,  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow : 
so  the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge,  as 
they  consist  in  such  minute  steps,  are  only 
perceivable  by  the- distance.. 
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Rule  21. 

rt  In  pausing,  ever  let  this  rule  take  place, 
Never  to  separate  words  in  any  case 
That  are  less  separable  than  those  you  join; 
And,  which  imports  the  same,  not  to  combine 
Such  words  together,  as  do  not  relate 
So  closely,  as  the  words  you  separate." 

DASH,  NOTE  OF  EXCLAMATION,  &C. 

The  dash  denotes  an  abrupt  transition  of 
thought:  Come,  sister — cousin,  I  would 
say. 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  placed  after  ex- 
pressions of  strong  emotions:  Shall  I 
go  to  the  capitol  ?  Mas!  It  is  overflowed  with 
my  brother's  blood! 

The  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after 
interrogative  sentences:  Whither  shall  I 
turn  ? 

The  parenthesis  is  a  clause,  or  a  sentence, 
introduced  into  the  body  of  a  sentence, 
and  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  pause 
varying  in  length,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  between  the  including 
and  included  sentence :  Know  ye  not,  breth- 
ren, (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,) 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man 
as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 

"Some  critics  have  been  so  strongly  per- 
suaded of  the  bad  effects  of  parenthesis,  on 
perspicuity,  as  to  think  they  ought  to  be  <iis* 
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carded.  This  is  an  extreme.  If  the  paren- 
thesis be  short:,  and  if  it  be  introduced  in  a 
proper  place,  it  will  not  in  the  least  hurt  the 
clearness,  and  may  add  both  to  the  vivacity, 
and  to  the  energy  of  the  sentence.  Others, 
again,  have  carried  their  dislike  to  the  paren- 
thesis only  so  far  as  to  lay  aside  the.  hooks,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  distinguished,  and  to 
use  commas  in  their  place.  But  this  is  not  a- 
voiding  the  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  only  en- 
deavoring to  commit  it  so  as  to  escape  discov- 
ery. Punctuation,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  is 
of  considerable  assistance  to  the  reading  and 
pronunciation.  No  part  of  a  sentence  requires 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing it,  more  than  a  parenthesis :  and  conse- 
quently, no  part  of  a  sentence  ought  to  be 
more  distinctly  marked  in  the  pointing." 

CampeWs  Phil,  of  RheL  p.  286. 

The  parenthesis  should,  in  reading  and 
speaking,  be  pronounced  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  sentence 
which  includes  it. 

Apostrophe  (')  marks  abbreviation :  'squire, 
I'll 

Mark  of  quotation  "     "  . 

Hyphen  unites  two  words:  day-break  * 
also  denotes  the  suppression  of  letters : 
M-g-t  for  Margaret 

is 

Caret  /\  denotes  omission :  This  my  birth- 
%>3  A 
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Index  ICP  points  to  something  the  author 
would  have  particularly  noticed.  * 

*  1 1 II  §  IF  refer  to  the  margin. 

Ride  for  the  use  of  Capitals. 

The  first  word  of  a  sentence ;  the  first  word 
of  every  line  in  poetry ;  the  appellations  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  proper  names,  and  adjectives 
derived  from  them ;  the  first  word  of  an  ex* 
ample,  and  of  a  quotation  introduced  in  direct 
form;  every  principal  word  in  titles  of  books, 
&c.  should  begin  with  capitals.  The  pronoun 
J,  and  the  interjection  0,  should  be  written 
in  capitals. 


IV.  PROSODY. 

PROSODY  treats  of  the  principles  and  laws 
of  versification. 

The  principles  of  English  versification,  are 
accents  and  pauses. 

Accent  is  that  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
upon  a  particular  syllable  of  a  word,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  in  pronounc- 
ing. 

The  regular  distribution  of  accent  consti- 
tutes poetical  feet. 

The  regular  arrangement  of  feet  constitutes 
a  verse. 
7  2 
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The  combination  of  verses  having  a  mutual 
correspondence,  constitutes  a  stanza. 

A  poetic  pause,  is  a  pause  required  by  the 
melody  of  the  verse.  It  consists  of  a  mere 
suspension  of  the  voice,  unaccompanied  with 
any  change  of  tone,  a  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  sentential  pauses. 

There  are  two  poetic  pauses ;  the  final  pause, 
which  always  falls  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  aud 
the  harmonic  pause,  which  divides  the  verse 
into  two  parts. 

The  harmonic  pause,  though  it  may  be  pla- 
ced in  any  part  of  the  verse,  produces  the 
greatest  harmony  when  it  falls  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  foot,  in  epic  verse ;  that  is,  when  it 
divides  the  verse  into  two  equal  portions. 

FEET. 

There  are  eight  poetical  feet;  four  of  two;. 
and  four  of  three  syllables. 

Dissyllables.  Trisyllables. 

A  Trochee  —  ^  A  Dactyl  —  w  ^ 

An  Iambus  w  —  An  Amphibrach  ^  —  w 

A  Spondee An  Anapaest        ^  ^  — 

A  Pyrric      w  w  A  Tribrach  ^  w  w 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented  ; 
as,  mo'ther. 

An  Iambus  has  the  last  syllable  accented  ; 
as,  refre'sh. 

A  Spondee  has  both  syllables  accented  ; 
as,  sea'recro'w. 

A  Pyrric  has  both  syllables  unaccented  ;  as^ 
murmuring. 
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A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accented ; 
as,  furious. 

An  Amphibrach  has  the  second  syllable  ac- 
cented;  as,  depending. 

An  Anapaest  has  the'last  syllable  accented ; 
as,  represent. 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccented ; 
as,  transitory* 

The  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  and  the  Anapa- 
est, are  called  primary  feety  because  they  form 
verses  without  the  intermixture  of  any  others ; 
the  rest  are  called  secondary,  because  they  do 
not  form  verses  alone,  but  may,  occasionally 
be  substituted  for  the  primary,  in  order  to  di- 
versify the  measure. 

VERSES. 

The  Iambus  is  a  foot  expressive  of  dignity 
and  grandeur:  it  forms  verses  of  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  seven  feet. 

("With  ra'vish'd  e'ars, 
nf -,  J  The  mo'narch  he'ars, 

UI  *         1  Assu'mes  the  Go'd, 

LAffe'cts  to  no'd ; 

Of  3.    And  see'ms  to  sha'ke  the  sp'heres* 
Of  4. 

One  i'nstant's  gla'nce  arou'nd  he  thre'w, 
From  sa'ddle-bo'w  his  pi'stol  dre'w — 

7  3 
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Gri'mty*  dete'rmin'd  wa's  his  lo'ok ; 
His  cha'rger  wi'th  his  spu'rs  he  stro'ok — 
All  sca'tter'd  bac'kward,  a's  he  ca'me; 
For  a'll  knew  Be'rtram  Ri'singham. 

In  the  third  line  of  this  example  the  poet 
has  substituted  a  Trochee  for  an  Iambus ;  and 
by  that  means  has  contrived  his  verse  so  as  to 
startle  the  reader,  as  if  by  the  sight  itself  of 
the  grim  Bertram. 

Of  5.     The  heroic  stanza. 

But  whe'n  the  po'w'rs  descending  swe'll'd  the 

fi'Kht, 
Then  tu'mult  ro'se,  fierce  ra'ge  and  pa'Ie  af- 
fri'ght. 

Of  5.     Elegiac  stanza. 

For  who'  to  du'mb  forge'tfulness  a  pre'y, 
This  ple'asing  an'xious  be'ing  e'e'r  resi'gnM, 

Left  the  iva'rm  prec\\\cU  o'f  the  vi'tal  cla'y, 
Nor  ca'st  one  io'nging,  lin'g'ring  lo'ok  be- 
hind. 

Of  6,     This  is  called  the  Alexandrine  measure. 

That  Hfkc  a  wo'unued  snake  drags  its  slow 
length  along. 

Of  7. 

When  a'll  thy  me'reies,  0',  my  Go'd,  my  ris'- 
ing  so'ul  surve'ys, 


*  In  this  and  the  following  examples,  where  afoot 
of  a  different  kind  is  substituted,  it  is  printed  in  ItaU 
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Transported  wi'th  the  vi-ew,  I'm  lo'st  in  wo'n- 
der  lo've  and  praise. 

This  stanza  is  more  usually  written  in  four 
lines. 

Trochaic  Verse. 

The  Trochaic  is  a  gay  and  lively  measure  : 
fit  forms  verses  containing  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  six  feet. 

1.  The  shortest  consists  of  one  Trochee  and 
a  long  syllable. 

Dre'adful  gle'ams, 
Di'smal  scre'ams, 
Fi'res  that  glo'w, 
Shrie'ks  of  wo', 
Sullen  mo'ans, 
Hollow  groans. 

2.  The  second  consists  of  two  feet 

Ri'ch  the  tre'asure 
Swe'et  the  pleasure. 

3.  The  third  consists  of  three  feet. 
Whe'n  our  he'arts  are  mo'urning. 

4.  The  fourth  consists  of  four  feet. 

She'  doth  tell  me  whe're  to  bo'rrow 
Co'mfort  i'n  the  mi'dst  of  so'rrow. 

5.  The  fifth  consists  of  five  feet :  it  is  de- 
ficient in  melody  and  but  rarely  occurs. 

ATI  that  walk  on  fo'ot  or  ri'de  in  chari'ote. 

T4> 
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6.  The  sixth  consists  of  six  feet. 

O'n  a  mo'untain  stre'tch'd  bene'ath  a  ho'ary 

wi'llow, 
La'v  a  she'pherd  swa'in,  and  vi'e  w'd  the  ro'lling 

bi'llow. 

An  odd  syllable  may  be  added  to  versee  con- 
taining two,  three,  and  four  feet;  which  gives 
rise  to  three  other  species  of  Trochaic  verst. 
They  are  rare. 

1st  Species. 

In'  the  da'ys  of  o'ld, 
Fa'bles  plainly  to'ld. 

2d  Species. 

Whe'n  the  me'rry  bells  ring  ro'und, 
A'nd  the  jo'cund  re'becks  so'und. 

3d  Species. 

I'dle  after  di'nner  i'n  his  cha'ir, 
Sa't  a  fa'rmer,  ru'ddy,  fa't,  and  fair. 

The  Anamnestic 

Is  a  rapid  and  energetic  measure:  it  forms 
■Verses  of  two,  three,  and  four  feet. 

1st  Species. 

See  the  fu'ries  ari'se  ! 

See  the  sna'kes  that  they  re'ar  ! 

How  they  hi'ss  in  their  ha'ir. 

2d  Species. 
And  the  spa'rkles  that  fla'sh  from  their  e'yes. 
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3d  Species. 

For  the  a'ngel  of  de'ath  spread  his  wi'ngs  on 

the  bla'st, 
And  he  bre'ath'd  in  the  fa'ce  of  the  fo'e  as  he 

pa'st, 
And  the  e'yes  of  the  sle'epers  wax'd  de'adly 

and  chi'll, 
And  their  he'arts  but  once  he'av'd  and  for  e'ver 

grew  sti'Il. 

Sapphic  Stanza. 

"Wh'y  should  vain  mortals  trem'ble  at  the 

si'ght  of 
De'ath  and  destruction  i'n  the  field  of  ba'ttle ; 
Whe're  blood  and  car'nage  clo'the  the  ground 

in  cri'mson, 
So'unding  with  de'ath  gro'ans?     ^ 

This  stanza  does  not  correspond  exactly 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Sapphic  ode,  except 
in  the  fourth  line.  The  English  Sapphic  verse 
is  accented  on  the  1,  4,  6,  and  10th  syllables, 
and  may  therefore  be  measured  by  a" Dactyl, 
two  Trochees,  a  Pyrrhic,  and  a  Trochee:  b*ut 
the  ancient  Sapphic  verse  had  the  1,  3,  4,  5,  8, 
and  1 1th  syllables  long,  and  is  measured  by  a 
Trochee,  Spondee,  Dactyl,  and  two  Trochees. 
The  fourth  verse  of  the  English  Sapphic  stan- 
za, as  well  as  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
consists  of  a  Dactyl  and  Spondee. 

In  order  to  diversify  the  measure,  and  for 
the  sake  of  expresrion,  it  is  usual  with  the  po- 
ets, where  the  structure  of  the  verse  will  ad- 

7  5 
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mit,  to  introduce  a  different  foot,  in  the  place 
of  that,  of  which  the  verse  is  regularly  consti- 
tuted. This  is,  when  well  executed,  a  great 
beauty.  It  appears  no  where  more  frequent, 
than  in  the  works  of  Milton,  from  whom  the 
following  passage  is  quoted,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  what  is  here  observed, 
as  shewing  the  place  and  effect  of  the 

Harmonic  Pause, 

" Round  he  surveys,|  (and  well  mighty  where 

he  stood, 
So  high  above [  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shade)]  from  the  eastern 

point 
Of  Libra|  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off\  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon  ;\  then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,]  and,  without  longer  pause, 
Down  right]  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant, |  and  winds,  with  ease, 
Through  the  pure  marble  air)  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars, |  that  shone 
Stars  distant,]   but  nigh  hand  seem'd  othev 

worlds. 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles." 

In  the  first  verse  and  first  place,  a  Trochee 
is  used  instead  of  the  Iambus — and  a  Spondee 
in  the  third  place.  In  the  second  verse  and 
fifth  place,  we  have  a  Pyrrhic  for  the  Iambus, 
&c.  To  prevent  being  tedious,  it  is  left  to 
the  learner  to  go  on  through  the  passage,  and 
point  out  the  substituted  feet    What  we  have 
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chiefly  to  remark,  is,  that,  in  this  admirable 
passage,  the  poet  has  contrived,  by  the  artful 
mixture  of  different  feet  and  by  the  disposition 
of  the  harmonic  pause,  to  make  the  movements 
of  his  verse  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
movements  of  the  "  arch-fiend"  himself.  For 
instance,  in  the  fourth  verse,  the  pause  is 
placed  near  the  beginning — at  "  Libra,"  thus 
fixing,  as  far  back  as  possible,  the  point,  from 
which  the  imagination  is  conducted,  following 
the  view  of  Satan,  round  the  ample  sweep  of 
the  Ecliptic,  till  he  comes  to  "fleecy  star." — 
In  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  lines,  we  have 
a  further  specimen  of  the  poet's  art.  In  the 
eighth  verse,  the  position  of  the  pause  imme- 
diately after  the  first  foot,  and  that  foot's  be- 
ing a  Spondee,  are  circumstances  calculated 
to  arrest  the  imagination  and  give  it  time  to 
look  down  from  that  lofty  elevation,  from 
which  Satan  plunges.  They  give  us  also  a 
striking  representation  of  that  fearful  pitch, 
with  which  he  "  throws  his  flight  precipitant." 
And  then — after  he  has,  in  his  headlong  course 
reached  the  level  of  the  earth— in  the  tenth 
verse,  the  pause  is  removed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  end  of  the  verse  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  portion  of  the  verse  preceding  the  pause  is 
rendered  still  longer,  as  to  time,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Spondee;  so  that,  while  Satan  is 
described,  as  "winding  ivith  ease,  through  the 
pure  marble  air,  his  oblique  way,"  the  imagin- 
ation is  carried  sailing  along  through  these 
slow  and  smooth-flowing  numbers  of  the  poet,- 
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In  short,  the  attitude  of  Satan  ;  the  eminence 
so  fearfully  high,  which  he  occupies  while 
taking  his  survey ;  the  manner  of  his  taking 
the  survey  itself,  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ecliptic,  and  then  from  "pole  to  pole;'*  the 
discovery  of  his  object;  the  sudden  and  fear- 
less manner  in  which  he  commences  his  rapid 
and  downward  flight — a  manner  strongly  in- 
dicative of  his  confidence  in  that  power  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  of  transporting  him- 
self at  will  through  the  regions  of  infinite 
space ; — the  easy  manner  in  which  he  seems, 
as  delighted,  to  wind  his  way  through  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  earth ;  are  so  happily  express- 
ed, not  only  in  the  language  in  which  they  are 
described,  but  by  the  measures  adopted,  and 
by  the  shifting  of  the  harmonic  pause  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  verse,  that  the  whole  scene 
seems  as  if  actually  presented  before  our  eyes* 


CONTAINING  A  SPECIMEN  OF  QUES- 
TIONS TO  BE  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
TEACHER  TO  THE   PUPIL. 


WHAT  is  Grammar  ?     How  divided  r 

What  does  Orthography — Analogy — Syntax — Pro- 
sody teach  ? 

What  subjects  does  Orthography  treat  of? 

What  is  the  alphabet  ?     What  is"  a  letter  ? 

How  are  letters  divided?  &c 

What  is  a  diphthong  ?  How  many  diphthongs  are 
there  ?  &.c.  *- 

How  are  the  consonants  divided  ? 

What  have  yon  to  remark  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  letters  ? 

Mention  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

What  is  requisite  in  order  to  render  an  alphabet 
perfect  ?     Is  that  the  case  with  ours  ? 

What  is  a  syllable  ?     Articulation  ?     Accent  ? 

What  are  words  ? 

How  are  they  denominated  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  ?  &c. 

What  is  spelling? 

What  is  the  nrs"t  rule  on  the  subject  ?  What  is  the 
second  ?     The  third  ?  8cc. 

Analogy — What  ? 

How  many  classes  of  words  are  there  ? 

What  is  a  noun  ?     How  are  nouns  divided  ? 

What  is  a  noun  common  ?  What  is  a  noun  proper  ? 

How  are  nouns  common  divided  ? 

How  many  distinctions  belong  to  nouns  ? 

How  manv  numbers  are  there  ? 
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Repeat  and  exemplify  the  rules  for  the  formation 
of  the  plural  number. 
What  is  the  plural  of  foot  ? — of  man  ?  &c. 
"What  is  the  plural  of  cherub  ? — of  seraph  ?  &c. 
Are  there  nouns  defective  in  regard  to  number  '. 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  case  of  a  noun  ? 
Tell  us  all  you  know  about  cases,  their  number, 
formation,  &c. 

How  are  nouns  varied  ?     Give  an  example  or  two. 
Tell  us  what  you  understand  by  gender. 
How  are  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  dis- 
tinguished ? 

What  is  the  feminine  noun  corresponding   with 
bachelor?    With  boar  ?     Boy?     Brother?  8cc. 
What  is  an  adjective  ? 
How  many  kinds  of  adjectives  are  there  ? 
What  have  you  to  remark  respecting  an  P 
What  respecting  the  P 
What  respecting  this  and  that  ? 
What  respecting  some,  any  P  &c. 
Describe  an  attributive  adjective. 
Explain  the  nature  and  use  of  the  degrees  of  com,- 
parison  ? 

How  are  the  degrees  of  comparison  formed  ? 
Compare  good — bad,  &c. 

Js  there  any  other  way  oF  comparing  adjectives  ? 
What  is  a  pronoun  ?     How  are  pronouns  divided 
How  are  personal  pronouns  divided  ?  &c. 
Tell  all  you  know  respecting  them. 
Decline  the  first  person.     The  second,  &c. 
How  are  compound  personal  pronouns  formed  and 
varied? 

What  are  pronominal  adjectives  ? 
How  are  they  divided  ?     Explain  and  exemplify 
the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  pronom- 
inal adjectives 

What  are  relative  pronouns  ?      How  many  pure 
relatives  are  there  ? 

Are  there  not  other  words  that  become  relatives 
in  certain  circumstances  ? 
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Are  there  not  compound  relative  pronouns  as  well 
as  compound  personal  pronouns?       \^ 

How  are  they  used  ? 

What  are  interrogatives  ? 

What  are  indefinite  pronouns  ? 

What  is  a  verb  ? 

How  are  verbs  divided  in  regard  to  their  significa- 
tion ? 

How  are  they  divided  in  regard  to  form  ? 

Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  ir- 
regular verb  abide — arise,  &c. 

What  distinctions  belong  to  verbs  ? 

How  many  numbers  are  there  ? 

How  many  persons  ?     How  many  modes  ? 

Explain  and.  exemplify  them. 

What  is  tense  ?     How  many  tenses  are  there  ?  &c. 

What  is  meant  by  the  formation  of  a  verb  ? 

What  by  its  variation  ? 

Enumerate  the  auxiliary  verbs.  Vary  these  in  their 
order  ?       ' 

What  have  you  to  remark  in  particular  respecting 
let? 

What  is  a  participle  ? 

Tell  what  you  know  respecting  the  form,  the  na- 
ture and  use  and  the  time  of  participles. 

What  is  a  preposition  ?  What  is  a  conjunction  ? 
fnterjection  ?     Particle  ? 

How  many  orders  of  particles  are  there  ? 

What  is  Syntax? 

What  is  a  sentence  ?    How  are  sentences  divided  ? 

What  is  a  simple — what  a  compound  sentence  ? 

What  is  a  member  ?  What  a  clause  ?  What  a 
phrase  ?     Give  an  example. 

What  is  analysis  ?  What  does  syntax  depend  upon  ? 
Explain  them. 

State  and  exemplify  the  first  rule  of  syntax.  The 
second. 

State  and  exemplify  the  note  to  the  second  rule. 

State  and  exemplify  the  third  rule,  &c. 

What  is  the  ellipsis  P 
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What  is  the  ellipsis  in  the  following  phrase  "a  man, 
woman,  and  a  child  ?" 

What  in  the  following  "the  laws  of  God  and  man  ?" 

Has  not  the  want  of  attention  to  the  ellipsis  been 
among  the  reasons,  why  what  has  been  called  a  sub- 
junctive mode  has  been  introduced  by  grammarians  ? 
Prove  and  illustrate  this.     See  page  93. 

What  is  punctuation  ? 

What  are  the  points  employed  in  punctuation? 
and  their  times  ? 

Does  the  length  of  the  pauses  remain  always  fixed 
and  iiiv ariable  ? 

State  and  exemplify  rule  first.     Rule  11,  &c. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  dash  ?  Note  of  exclama- 
tion ?  &c. 

What  is  a  parenthesis,  and  how  should  it  be  pro. 
nounced  ? 

Repeat  the  rule  for  the  use  of  capitals 

What  is  Prosody  ?     What  are  its  principles  ? 

What  is  meant  by  accent  ?     What  by  feet  ?  &c. 

What  is  a  poetic  pause  ?  How  many  are  there,  and 
how  are  they  applied  ? 

How  many  feet  are  there  ?  Describe  and  exempli- 
fy them.     How  are  they  divided  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Iambic  measure  in  regard 
to  the  sentiment  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  Iambic  verses  are  there  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Trochaic  measure  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  Trochaic  verse  are  there  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Anapaestic  measure  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  the  Anapaestic  verse  are  there  ? 

What  is  the  Sapphic  stanza  ? 

What  have  you  to  remark  respecting  substituted  feet 
and  the  hemnonic  pause  ? 


ERRATA: 

Page  25,  first  line,  for  the  modification,  &c.  read  the 
Jirst  modification,  &c. 
66,  fourth  line,  lor  mended  read  minded. 
67 ',  third  line  of  the  note,  for  possessive  read 
passive. 
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